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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear Rurat: While traveling, we often come 
in contact with men of whom we can learn 
much; and one having a little of the art of 
pumping and leading men in conversation, can 


' draw out information, which, in a worldly point 


of view, may be of value to ourselves or our 
readers. Every body, and the rest of mankind, 
understands the value of money ; and he who does 
not, is to be pitied, for sooner or later he will 
get into all sorts of trouble. One can not do 
much without money. For this men rack 
their brains and tire their muscles. For this 
the farmer sows his seed and raises his crops, 
or keeps and tends his flocks and herds. If 
money is easy, speculation is rife and prices 
rise ; or, vice versa, if money be tight, prices 
must come down, unless it be on a specific arti- 
cle. For instance, pork in 1868-9, although 
money was said to be tight for the last four 
months, or during the entire packing season, 
steadily advanced in price until it reached 
fifteen cents: and barley has been sold at 
from $1.75 to $2.25 per bushel, since harvest. 
Farmers in general are not badly pushed for 
money just now. The high prices obtained for 
beef and pork have helped them out. Those 
who had no stock to fall back upon, have yet 
wheat, corn, or other grain, to market. At any 
rate, farmers have not been called on to make 
any sacrifices for the sake of money. Grain 
raisers had three good months in which they 
could have sold their produce at very good 
prices—if they did not, it was evident they did 
not need money very badly, The grain ware- 
houses of Chicago are reported full, and so are 
many Western farm granaries. There was an 
apprehension of a money panic, which would 
inevitably bring prices of grain down still more ; 
we learn now that no fears need be entertained 
oa this account. Eastern capitalists are fur: 
nishing funds to move the produce, by the 
opening of navigation; and no doubt the mar- 
kets wil] be active and lively weeks before 
that time, which—with the mild winter thus 


far enjoyed—can not be very distant. 
On dit, that one ‘Chicago firm of packers 


have cleared the very modest sum of $275,000 
on pork this season. Property. (real estate), 
said to have gained its highest point months 





ago, is still on the rise; so, also, are farming 
lands in Middle and Nortbern Illinois, This 
will have a tendency to send to Missouri— 
where better lands can be had at much lower 
rates—a valuable class of immigrants, who have 
both the skill and the means to improve our 
agricultural, mineral and lumber resources,— 
Many are asking our humble self for informa- 
tion, and some have even made up their minds, 
on our statements, to emigrate to Missouri to 
make a home, while stiil others with larger 
capital will come to seek investments in real 
estate. 

By the way, one reaper firm of this city 
(Rockford), sold, through their agent at Kansas 
City, Mo., forty machines last. season, and are 
preparing to send one hundred and forty to the 
same men, expecting every one to be sold for 
the coming harvest. Manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements are aware that some of the 
finest farming lands.in Missouri are being 
opened up for tillage, and are making ready to 
im prove the demand for farm machinery. Farm- 
ers in this vicinity, being forehanded, are hold- 
ing their produce on hand at firm figures. We 
heard a man to-day say, that he had fifty bush- 
els of barley in Ogle county, but it would take 
an even hundred dollars to move them, Con- 
siderable many beet cattle and some porkers, 
are yet in the hands of, farmers. 

New machine shops are still going up in this 
place and the old ones are being enlarged. One 
reaper firm are building four thousand reapers, 
and so well do they study the probable wants 
ot farmers, that hardly a machine will be left 
to them at the close of the harvest of 1869. 

The prospects for Rockford to come into im- 
mediate connection with St. Louis, by a.direct 
line of railroad, are good. When complete |, 
most of the iron used in manutactures here, will 
be from Missouri mines. Cotton and hemp will 
also be brought here from the same State, and 
the unrivalled water-power of Rock river will 
be more and more developed, until from its 
mouth to Janesville, Wisconsin, abd above, 


there shall be oné continuous “Lowell.” So 
may it be. Cc. W.M. 


Rockford, Ill., Feb. With, 1869. 
~-@eo 
W. C. Flagg, Corresponding Secretary of the Tilin- 
ois State Horticultural Society and a member/ot the 
Illinois Senate, bas introduced a) billin that .body 
providing for the Botanical Survey of that State. 
This bill passed the Senate by 1:majority:'' © 
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SWEDISH OR NORWAY OATS. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I have been growing, 
for three years past, the “White Swedish” or 
‘‘Norway” oats—they are identical. I obtain- 
ed the seed from Sweden in 1866 and have 
grown it since, and have now on hand, 25 
bushels of as fine oats as you would wish to 
I deem it a very profitable and desirable 
oat for farmers to grow. I hope next year to 
have as much as 200 bushels to sell. I have 
about five or six bushels that I shall offer for 
sale this season. It has been selling very high 
—from twelve to twenty-five dollars, and even 
higher. It would pay any farmer to give $10 
per bushel to get astart. Knowing what I now 
do of it, I would gladly give as much. 

I have measured and weighed 6 or 7 bushels, 
and none have marked on the scales /ess than 
44 pounds to the bushel, prepared for seed. 

As lama practical and experimental farmer, 
and not a speculating one, I shall only ask for 
any oats that I may have to sell, either this 
season or next, a price sufficient to justify 
me for extra pains, labor and outlay, in propa- 
gating and keeping a pure article. You, Mr. 
Colman, could do no less: as you are sufficient- 
ly well aware that it is somewhat more trouble 
to propagate an article and prepare it for mar- 
kei, by two or three years’ labor—than to have 
a good supply at once, with but little cost and 
labor. I cannot speak as highly of 1t as some 
advertisers do, as I have some conscience yet; 
but I do say that it is a fine and very desirable 
oat for farmers to grow. I measured stalks 
that were five feet long, and several heads that 
I measured, went from 13 to 18 inches by the 
rule—I don’t say they were all as long, but 
very many were. F.L, Freedom’s Home, Ky. 


How to Raise Hedge Plants and Hedge 
Fences. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: Mix the seed with equal 
quantity of saw-dust, and keep it moist until it 
generally begins to sprout—say two to four 
weeks. Plant in drills about the time the crab- 
apples bloom, about one bushel per acre. Witb 
Prof. Turner’s seed sower and cultivator you may 
plant two bushels per acre. Cover about one 
inch deep. Keep clean and mellow; which 
you will find a big job. If plantscan be had 
at $3 or even $4 per 1,000, it is cheaper to buy 
them. In four cases out of five—or probably 
nine cases out of ten—farmers will unavoida- 
bly let the little patch go to waste, at some 
stage or other, and cause a loss to the country 
of that much seed, which we cannot afford at 
present. Next spring, whenever the ground is 
in working order, even as late as the first of 
June, transplant, at the rate of 12,000 per mile. 
It will pay for fall-plowing and manuring as 
well as any other crop. Keep clean and mel- 
low four or five feet on each side of the row, 
until the plants are about one inch in diameter 
—say three or four years. A one-horse dia- 
mond plow is best. First turn the soil from the 
row; and, when ata proper distance from it, 
put the horse in the last furrow and hold the 
plow on the share, so as to shave off the weeds 
quite close to the row, leaving only a narrow 
ridge untouched, which is easily cleaned. Next 


see, 





eter, top them to about six feet; trim off the 
straggling shoots and branches, and cut the 
plants quite at, or in the ground—sufficiently to 
lean them over to an angle of 45 degrees—|! 
lengthwise of the row. This can be done any}! 
time when the wood is not frozen or full of sap. 
By next fall it will have grown sprouts from the 
cut places and along the main stem, crossways, 
so as to make a good fence, that will not 
thin itself out and become open at the bottom. 


level up a sagging gate. Let me tell of an ex- 
cellent plan for preventing the trouble—much 
better than timber across the top of high posts, 
resembling a hangman’s gallows: Cut the post on 
which to hang the gate, witha large, strong limb, 
projecting as near as possible at right angles with 
it, from the bottom, or near it. 
be three feet long, and set the post with the 
limb opposite the side of the gate, to balance 


good, flat stone or piece of timber on the end 
of it; then fill up the hole—the gate post will 


When the plants average one inch in diam- 


Kirksville, Mo., Feb. 3d, 1869. Cc, P. 


SAGGING GATE POSTS. 
Eps. Rurat Wortp: “C. P.” tells us how to 





Let the limb 


it. Pack well under the limb, and then put a 


J. G. L., Hannibal, Mo. 

From Sr. Criair Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural World: 
We are having fine, warm weather, now; but 
the winter has been very wet; roads bad and 
almost impassable for loaded teams.. We have 
had frost only two or three nights within the 
past fortnight—but previous to that we had 
frost almost every night for some time and a 
thaw by day. Many Osage orange hedge plants 
of last season’s growth, have been lifted by 
the frost quite out of ground. The past few 
days seem to give evidence that wheat has not 
suffered very severely—especially that put in 
with the drill and in good season. In conse- 
quence of. the severe drouth of last summer, 
farmers, in this vicinity, have a short supply 
of corn and fodder—but this mild weather will 
go far to relieve their needs. Corn sells at from 
60 to 80 cents per bushel. a. oh 
Monagan, February 17. 


WESTON, PLATTE Co., MO. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: As you have, time and 
again, solicited information from different parts 
of the State, I will willingly contribute a mite 
for the information of those living in other 
parts: Our wheat was all sown late, on ac- 
count of the locust—more familiarly known 
as the erage gy They made their appear- 
ance about the Ist of September, just as farm- 
ers had begun plowing; but, not entirely dis- 
heartened, they continued breaking, expectin 
that a couple of early frosts would either kil 
or so benumb them, that they could do but lit- 
tle damage. The frosts did not seem to hurt 
them much—only darkened their coats. But, 
according to an estimate made by myself, I 
believe there were between two and three bush- 
els of them destroyed every day, by hogs, geese, 
ducks and chickens, upon our farm. any 
flew East, thus leaving but few toward the 
middle of October. Some farmers grew impa- 
tient, and thought that they would risk a few 
acres. Such were repaid, as their wheat looks 
well, with the exception of strips along fence 
rows and hollows filled with undergrowth.— 
Late, broad-cast sowings, do not look quite so 
well, as about one-fourth of it lays upon the 

ound, with short sprouts and shorter roots; 

ut Isee no cause for complaint, as I have 
noticed, on several occasions, just such looking 
wheat produce 20 bushels per acre; but these 
exceptions depend upon a favorable spring— 


never sag. 











plowing turn the soil to the row, and so on. 





that is, frequent small rains and warm sunshine. 


There was considerable drill sown, and th 
great difference in 
and saving of see 
many to condemn the old way of sowing ani 
adopt the most profitable plan. Some, who 
have adopted drill sowing, sow North and South, 


others say East and West is best, as the Winter 
winds cannot then blow along the rows of wheat, 
Which is best I cannot say; but it is well e 

to 
airing, 60 that we shall be enabled to hold fay 
to that which is most> profitable. 
communication in the Rural, from Platte, aay. 
ing the crop was damaged considerably ; fron 
what I have seen, I cannot corroborate the abore, 


prevented the freezin 
in our dr 
ting in their crops as soon as the season yil 


permit ; as the ground 1s completely filled with 
grasshopper eggs, which will hatch early. 


seriously injured. 
sown, and little cabbage planted as possible, x 


others. 


as to 


different from the parent tree, will the fruit 








graces appearance of cro 
, will undoubtedly indag 







n order to allow the summer breezes full ; 







ive all these shades of difference a 






I noticed 4h 







We have had an unusual wet winter, whic 
of wheat, as is the ca» 
armers, here, intend put. 





winters. 








Two years ago, farmers sowed spring grair 
early and lost all their spring wheat, and preti; 
much all of their oats; but their corn was no 
There will be no hem 








these two plants seem to be preferred above al 

They are also very fond of red clover, 
the leaves off so close along fence rom 
ill it for a width of twenty yards. Al 
though our county is heavily timbered, yet many 
are setting out Osage orange hedge—it seems 
give general satisfaction. 

I have a few questions to ask: Will seeds 
seedling peach trees always produce the sam 
kind of fruit as that of the parent tree? Wil 
seeds of seedling apple trees produce the sam 
kind of fruit as that of the parent tree? or, i 







eatin 










produced all be the same? What is the occasin 
of so many pig-nut hickory and red oak tres 
dying — mostly on our Southern slopes? | 
there no corn cultivator which can be used upm 
hilly and stumpy ground with success; ifs, 
whose? I have read much in regard to th 
best breed of Logs for farm use, but none seen 
to be sufficiently explicit; I would therefor 
like to hear the queries of “Young Farmer,” i: 
the Rurat, answered: as a hog of this descrip 
tion will fill the wants of many thousands e- 
gaged in the business, How would the o 
Irish graziers do? J.8.0 


Remarks—Our correspondent will find # 
article in our last issue in answer to “Youy 
Farmer.” 
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From Care Girarpgau Co. Mo.—Mr. X. J. 
Colman: The wheat looks very promising ne 
Appleton and vicinity—more so than it hasit 
a great many years. There has been none kil 
ed by the frost. Weather very pleasant al 
warm, and has been since the first of Januar). 
The Peach, Elm and Maple buds are very {or 
ward. It is feared the peaches will be killd 
by frost if it should turn cold—none hurt ye 

I would like to get information throu! 
some of your subscribers, as to how mut 
seed one acre of good clover will produc 
the cheapest way to gather the seed, and whi 
a huller would cost, and where it can be bal: 
what power used, whether hand or horse; 8 
how to gather and clean the seed? W.EL 

February 14th, 


From De Kats Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural Wort 
The weather generally mild during Java!) 
and thus farin February. Thinking of sow 
spring wheat in a few days. Tea wheat is lit 
pore variety in this vicinity. Fall 

eaved out pretty badly. Grasshoppers mat 
ing their appearance. We expect them " 
countless numbers as soon as it becomes Wal 
enough for them generally to hatch out. 

Stewartsville, February 15. J8 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 




















The simplest device for 
pressing and baling cotton 
is the screw, usually of 
wood, and is employed on 
three-fourths of the South- 
ern plantations. It has 
generally a diameter of from 
sixteen to twenty inches, 
with a pitch of thread of 
from six to nine inches, 
and is operated by two long 
levers extending from the 
top of the screw at an angle 
until they nearly reach the 
ground, to the ends of which 
horses or mules are attach- 
ed for working it. Various 
attempts have been made 
to supersede these presses, 
which are rude and cum- 
bersome ; work with great 
loss of power from friction ; 
and, as they cannot be 
housed, wear out more from 
exposure to the weather 
than from actual use: and 
a great many presses have 
been invented, none of 
which has realized the an- 
ticipations of their inven- 
tors. They worked too 
slow ; were too weak to give 
the enormous pressure re- 
quired to bale cotton ; could 
not be repaired, if broken, 
by means at hand on the 
plantation —or, perhaps, 
more than from any other 
reason, were too expensive. 
The wood screw has these 
advantages, which over- 
come in a measure its many 
disadvantages: It can be 
built entirely from material 
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to be found on the planta- 
tion, requires but little iron 
work, works with great power, and is not com- 
plicated with levers, ropes, pulleys and wind- 
lasses. Owing to its coarse pitch, but few turns 
are required to run it up and down—a very 
important matter, when it is considered that 
the horses move in a path from thirty to forty 
feet in diameter. Ot late years the cast-iron 
screws have found favor, as the planter has onl 
to purchase the iron work, and the wood waite 
is done, as heretofore, on the plantation; and 
many forms of adapting these screws to their 
work have been devised, some of them having 
great merit. 

The objections to the common cast-iron screws 
are these: They cannot be made of a diameter 
large enough to receive the coarse pitch of thread 
that is required to save the travel of the horse, 
and bale the cotton rapidly ; and, being of cast 
iron and small diameter, are liable to be twisted 
off, as the screw presents the greatest length 
when the strain is heaviest. The design of the 
screw here shown, is to obviate as far as i- 
ble the objections against both the wood and 
iron screws. 

The receiver is a box, or pentstock, in the 
usual form, having at its upper part, hinged 
sides or doors, for removing the bale. A follower 
traverses the lower portion, being connected 
with the elevating screw. The whole is sup- 
ported on a pedestal composed of two plates of 





any required size and form, one bolted to the 
receiver and the lower one to a suitable platform. 
They are represented in Fig. 2, by A for the 
upper plate and B for the lower. The follower 
is bolted to the end, C, of the screw. The screw 
is a double or triple segment of threads—in the 
engraving double—recessed below the depth of 
the thread on either side. Segments of acylin- 
der, D, forming portions of the plates, A and 
B, and hollow, admit bolts through to secure 
the two plates together. Between these plates 
turns a nut, outside the segments of the cylinder, 
which represent the size of the screw, the nut 
being furnished with sockets for the reception 
of levers, to the outer ends of which, the power 
—animal—is attached. It will be seen that 
the pedestal is the entire support of the super- 
structure, and the power being applied directly, 
near the ground, and the screw traversing 
through a fixed column, no unnecessary torsion 
or twisting of the fabric occurs. 

The screw, however, may be secured to the 
top of the press; or, in other words, the press 
be inverted if desired, although the friction and 
consequent power required will be greater. It 
will be seen that the screw cannot receive any 
twist, being firmly held by the pedestal at the 
point where the power of the nut is received by 
the screw, and the only strain that the screw 
receives is in the direction of its length. By 


ALBERTSON’S PATENT SCREW PRESS FOR BULKY MATERIALS. 


Fig. 1 
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relieving the screw from twist, the following 
important advantages are secured: The screw 
can be made very light in comparison to the 
weight that would be required for a cylinder 
receiving the twist, and any desired pitch, how- 
ever coarse, can be used. There is no friction 
of the follower on the sides of the press box. 
The nut is supported by, and revolves entirely 
on the body of the estal. The iron work 
can be made and shipped to the plantation, and 
the wood work of press made there as heretofore. 

The press box does not depend entirely on 
the top plate tosustain the pressure of the screw 
upwards, as shown, but upon strong bolte—not 
shown in the engraving—which go entirely 
through the pedestal and take hold under the 
bottom plate. To fill the press, a platform can 
be thrown across from the adjacent gin-house 
or barn, the press supporting one end, and the 
horses walk under the platform. This press 
also has this decided advantage over the screw 
presses in use: The horses can be taken off the 
end of the lever and attached to the same a 
short distance from the press, which reduces 
the walk of the animal to a very small circle, 
and the press run back very quickly. 

This press was patented Dec. 15th, 1868, by 
James ir. Albertson, of New London, Conn., 
to whom all letters for information r ing 
the manufacture and sale should be addressed. 








CoMPLIMENTARY TO THE West.—The editor of 
the Whitlock Exposition Recorder, Mr. A. 8. Ful- 
ler, says:—‘“‘The Agricultural papers of the 
Western States are rapidly out-stripping their 
Eastern cotemporaries, in usefulness as well as 
numbers,” 
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St. Louis, Feb. 22—Snowing, and very cold. 








Ships are being built in England for the 
transportation of cattle from Buenos Ayres to 
Europe. Each ship is to carry 1200 cattle. 
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The way to accomplish the most on a farm], 


is to know beforehand precisely what you want 
to do, and the ratio of means in possession to 
accomplish it. 


The culture of flax in Ireland does not keep 
ace with the demand for the fibre, and writers 
in the newspapers are calling on government to 
aid this interest. 
Every part feeds a part. Hence put the drop- 
‘pings of grain-fed animals on corn and wheat 
Fel of Fray-fed animals on grass lots, and the 





droppings of forests on orchards. 
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AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


Cot. Corman: There is a great deal of inter- 
est felt, among those wanting good dairy cows, 
If you know 
of any reliable breeders of Ayrshires, in Illinois 
or Missouri, you would confer a favor, by in- 


in the Ayrshire breed of cattle. 


forming me. Many of us are of the opinion 
that, if Western farmers would pay more at- 
tention to making cheese and butter, it would 
be better for us. Our farms would be enriched 
by keeping cows, instead of impoverished by 
raising grain. At the present high prices of 
cheese and butter, nearly all of which (that is 
used in our Western cities) comes from New 
York — it is high time we were looking to our 
interests, and keeping the money at home and 
among ourselves, that now goes to the farmers 
of other States. S. L. M., Franklin Co., Mo. 

Remarks—We are unable to give the names 
of any breeders of Ayrshires in the Western 
States. Possibly there are some. 

We are pleased to know you appreciate the 
importance of the Dairy interest in the West. 
We do know that good butter is made here, 
and can be made here. All that is required 
is, the will and the skill—and the latter gen- 
erally follows the former. 


~~ 
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Apvantaces or Dairyinc.—A farmer talks 
up the double advantage of dairy farming as 
follows: 

I live in the ‘Western Reserve,” and in an 
almost exclusively dairying region, and have 
seen it change from stock raising and grain 
growing to what it now is, and the profits of the 





Vhe Dairy. _ 


The Poultry Hard. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 


the holidays. The lady housekeeper put in 
mas, to fatten, and told the owner that h 
his family, and they themselves would take on 
the proprietor had already noticed that th 
might kill the goose for themselves; but found 


when he visited his place after the holidays 
that the goose was running again at large, and 


poorer than when it was put up for fattening. 
G. H 
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Dry Earta ror Pouttry Hovuses.—The em 


received. 


accommodating a dozen chickens, is very con- 
clusive as to its efficacy. In the building of 
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How Some Carry On Poultry Raising. 

A certain gentleman having a country place, 
on which he has a family to attend to keeping 
it up and improving the same, had some tur- 
keys and geese, of which he wanted some for 


coop one of the geese, two months before Christ- 
might take the goose, for Christmas, to town to 
of the small, young turkeys for Christmas. But, 


poor animal in the coop was shamefully neglect- 
ed; he told the lady that one of the turkeys 
would be enough for him and family, and they 


on enquiry of a boy, as to the cause why they 
did not kill the same? was answered, that on 
killing-day it was examined and found to be 
nothing but skin, bones and feathers, and much 


ployment of dry, pulverized earth, as the means 
of deodorizing poultry houses, appears to be 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto 
The fact that from 400 to 500 fowls 
can, by this aid, be kept in one building for 
months together, with less smell than is to be 
found in any ordinary fowl house capable of 





farms now are nearly two fold more than they 
were under the old system of management. 


Farmers found that ten to twelve bushels of 
wheat to the acre, thirty of corn, the same of 


oats; with attendant expenses, such as hired 
help, seed, extra teams, etc., with the inevitable 
wear of land —did not pay; but, that dairying, 
with cheese at twelve to sixteen cents per pound, 
with a little hired labor, and no wear and tiring 
of one’s self—but the reverse — does pay, and 
that well. I do not propose to go into a long 
argument to prove the advantages and beauties 
this business has over other branches of farm- 
ing. Ido claim, however, that dairying, ina 
country adapted to it, is least exhausting to the 
land, requires one-fourth the manual labor that 
grain growing does; and, as the principal por- 
tion of the farm is in grass, does, of necessity, 
make the country look more beautiful to the 
traveling public. 
SS q~— ree —_—_—_——. 

Cows ror THE Darry.—I intend to go into 
the business of furnishing milk for the citizens 
of St. Louis—will you tell me the best breed of 
cows for the purpose. FARMER. 

Jefferson Co., Mo. 


Rep.ty.—We are inclined to believe that the 
Ayrshire is the very best breed for quantity of 
milk. But crosses of the Short Horn or Devon 
on the best native cows, will generally prove 
good milkers, if properly fed and housed, and 
kindly treated. Many of our native cows are 
excellent milkers. A good judge of cows can 
select cows that will furnish a satisfactory 
amount of milk. By breeding these to an Ayr- 
shire bull, and raising calves, you can get a su- 
perior stock of milking cows. 
jp magn 

The Chicago cheese trade now boasta an 
annual business of $900,000. Three thousand 
tons 6f cheese were sold there last year. Most 
of this amount came from New York, © 





the National Company, where this fact has been 
ascertained, seven or eight fowls are kept in 
each compartment, twelve feet by three feet, 
and yet there is no smell or trace of moisture. 


number are put into each run, the ground be 
comes moist, ceases to deodorize, and the birds 
at once become unhealthy. Itshould be stated 
that the droppings that fall from the perches 
during the night are removed from the runs 
each morning, and that the dry earth only re- 
ceives the manure that falle during the day; 
this has its moisture absorbed so speedily by 
the earth that it at once becomes pulverized, 
mixes with the soil, and ceases to smell. So 
powerful is the deodorizing effect of the earth 
that it does not require to be renewed in the 
runs for many weeks together.—London Field. 
+ ee 


How To Preserve Eccs,—The Prototype, 
printed at London, Canada, contains an article 
on the discovery of a solution for the preserva- 
tion of eggs by G. J. Reynolds; We extract as 
follows: 

The want of a proper and reliable process 
for the preservation of eggs is one that has 
been sadly felt, not only among dealers, but by 
housekepers. A couple of years since, Mr. G. 
J. Reynolds, grocer of this city, a gentleman 
who, during the season, deals largely in this 
commodity, commenced a series of experiments. 
He has finally succeeded in bringing his process 
to a satisfactory termination, and has discover- 
eda method whereby eggs can be kept in a thor- 
oughly fresh state for a period of several years. 
His process is simple, the exact nature of which 
he, of course, is not at present prepared to 
make public. It consists of asolution, and can 
be furnished at such a cheap rate, that twenty- 
five cents’ worth will suffice to preserve sixty 
dozen. We have seen tested several of the 
eggs placed in the solution in the month of 
August last, and taken out a few days ago. 
They are in excellent condition, and in‘ quite 
as fresh a state as the day they were laid, and 
the flavor of the egg no way impaired. 





Mr. Greyelin informs us that if a much larger 


Horse Department. 
HORSE GOSSIP. 

Good temper is worth a great deal in a horse, 
The value of a horse is oftentimes lessened one. 
half by his fitful and nervous temperament, 
and frequently a vicious disposition exists 
in connection with it. These characteristicg 
are difficult to discover before the colt is han. 
dled. They seldom ever show in a way that ig 
unmistakable, until you begin to handle and 
exercise the animal. As long as the colt re. 
inains in the pasture or about the stable where 
he is accustomed to go, and where everything 
is familiar to him, you are not apt to discover 
any signs of a nervous and excitable nature, 
But, the first time you move him from his com- 
,| pany and travel him ashort distance to a strange 
»| place, he will, if of a bad temper, astonish you 
*|with his behavior; but, if his temper is good 
and his nature as it should be, he will run hig 
head into every place about the stable, in search 
of something to eat. 

There 1s no surer way to detect a nervous 
and fitful disposition, than to remove a young 
horse to a strange place; and, on the way, get his 
blood warmed up. If heis ofa proper disposition, 
he will, as I said, as soon as in his new quarters, 
begin to look after something to stuff himself 
with, not seeming to care for anything but the 
rattle of an earofcorn. If his nature is bad 
he will appear distressed for everything, except 
feed, and will paw at the door, stamp, neigh, 
and if there is any chance whatever to cripple 
himeelf, he will be sure to do it. 

Viciousness is inherited by some colts. It 
comes from the peculiar condition of the dam, 
which is dependent a great deal on the circum- 
stances with which she is surrounded before 
the time of foaling. A mare that is kept where 
she is continually annoyed by other stock, and 
is induced to fight and kick them, will as sure 
ly produce a colt that will back its ears at 
you when it is but a day old, as it is able to 
stand on its feet. And one that is put by her- 
selfand kept in a quiet place, free from excite- 
ment, during the winter and spring time, will 
produce a colt that will seem fond of you, as 
soon as it can walk, unless the dam is naturally 
a very bad and vicious mare, in which case 
it might show the disposition of the mother. 
Breeders should never allow a mare in foal to 
be kept in a place where she is vexed by other 
stock. If it can possibly be done, let her be 
put where she will have nothing to bite but her 
feed. 

I know a little boy near Vandalia, Illinois, 
whose disposition, at three years of age, was 
too bad to talk about. The strange nature of 
this child can only be accounted for by the 
fact, that his mother, before he was born, al- 
lowed herself to be kept in a state of continual 
excitement and anger for weeks, in consequence 
of the rule of the military, by whom several 
members of her family were impressed into the 
army against the South. The fighting epirit 
of this young one was most certainly inherited 
from the condition of his mother. And it 
breeders of all kinds of animals will observe 
closely, they will be forced to believe that many 
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of the peculiarities of the young come from 
the condition of the mother during the time of 
pregnancy. GossiPPER. 


~~ 
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CURB. 

[By Leander Smith, No. 1330, Chesnut St., St. Louis.) 

This affection is the result of various remote 
conditions, the most prevalent of which are, an 
unusual projection of the cuboid bone, and 
that peculiar formation termed cow or sickle 
hock. Running, jumping, backing, rearing— 
are the exciting causes. It makes its appear- 
ance as a tender swelling, upon the posterio- 
inferior part of the hock, and is accompanied 
by considerable lameness. The nature of this 
disease was, for a long time, clouded in obscu- 
rity; but 1t is now known to be sprain or rup- 
ture of the ligament which runs from the 
os-calcis to the external cannon called the cal 
canio metatarsal; acute inflammation ensues, 
which must be treated by the application of cold 
water, applied by means of a sponge, at short 
intervals. After the inflammation has been 
reduced, and the limb is perfectly cool, apply 
a blister to the enlargement, which will cause 
the exuded substance to be absorbed and the 
lameness to disappear. Curb is not generally 
considered ai unsoundness if there is no lame- 
ness present. 








Fast Horses at Jowa Strate Farr.—All 
horses that have “gone for money” are to be 
excluded from competition at the next Iowa 
State Fair, and the Committees are to be gov- 
erned by the intrinsic value of horses shown, 
and not byspeed alone. ‘‘Lady Equestrianism” 
is also dropped from the premium list. 








Macon Co., (Mo.) Acr. anp Mecu. Socrery.— 
This society, which was re-organized last spring, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, John H. Henry; Vice Pree- 
ident, A. P. McCall ; Secretary, Web M. Rubey ; 
Treasurer, Charles G. Epperson. It Directors 
is composed of the following gentlemen: E. C. 
D. Shortridge, J. M. Bourke, C. G. Epperson, 
John W. Frisler, George L. Towner, R. W. 
Coles, Wm. C. Smith, A, P. McCall and John 
W. Henry. 

The expenditures of the society during the 
past year, including cost of ground, inclosing the 
same, buildings placed thereon, &c., amounts 
to the rise of $9,000. The receipts at the fair 
last fall was about $3,000, which, considering 
that it was the first exhibition given by the so- 
ciety, proved entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


~~ 
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From Quinparo, Kans.—F. K., writes us :— 
From examinations made, I find that the peach- 
es were injured very much—but not all killed. 
other fruit trees give great promise. The sea- 
son is very forward, so that there may be some 
danger from late freezes. 


From Ranpouru Co., Inu.— Eds. Rural World: 
In our humble domicil, within our own rural 
limits, near by the flourishing city of Sparta, 
we essay to improve our orchard and garden 
and farm. We are glad to have the acquaint- 
ance of the Rural World. Although just be- 
ginners, we know that we can realize good by 
system—and this system you reduce to practice 
—and that is precisely what we want. I notice 
that several correspondents have asked ques- 
tions on subjects which I wanted information 


upon—you have answered them to my satisfac- 
tion, When is the time to put in rhubarb ?— 





iunless one has much experience—it is easy to 


the Apiary. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
CARE OF BEES IN SPRING. 

As soon as bees fly treely in tRe spring, it 
is important to examine every hive and know 
their exact condition. If the bees are in mova- 
ble comb hives, it is easy, by lifting out the 
frames, to see the amount of stores, and also 
to discover, by the presence or absence of brood, 
if the colony hasa queen. It is also easy, with 
bees in these hives, to supply their wants. Ifa 
colony has too little honey, it may have a 
frame or two of comb, containing honey, given 
to it from one that can spare it. If neither eggs 
nor brood, in any stage, are found in a hive the 
lst of March, you may be sure the colony is 
queenless. At thatearly period it is not usually 
best to attempt to supply the loss. The frames, 
bees, and all, may be put with some other 
colony that can make room for them. They 
will not quarrel, but unite peaceably. Queen- 
less bees are not disposed to quarrel, and other 
bees will not trouble them if in that condition. 

Too many bee keepers, however, have bees 
in box-hives or gxms. With those it is not 
easy to do more than guess at their condition, 





tel] if they are doing well; but, if not, it is hard 
tofascertain the trouble and apply the remedy. 
Mf hives are turned up, after smoking the bees 
‘a little to drive them up among the combs, a 
good ‘‘guess” can be given at the amount of 
stores and the strength of the colony. If the 
bottom board is examined every morning, you 
are almost certain to find eggs, or immature 
bees under any hive that hasaqueen. Any 
colony, where the bees do not carry in pollen 
briskly in the first warm spring mornings, 
should be marked as suspicious, and watched. 
Queenless hives, and those that contain little 
honey, are not apt to display energy in gather- 
ing pollen. 

Every worm should be dispatched. Under 
even the best colonies some may be found if 
you take the trouble to look, When my bees 
were in box-hives, I never omitted looking on 
the bottom board of each one every morning, 
and destroying the worms. Every one left, soon 
becomes a miller, capable of laying many eggs, 
that become worms very soon—every one des 
troyed puts an end to four possible generations 
inasingle seasou. Destroy every worm in spring, 
and you can have no millers hatched in your 
hives that season. 

In localities where willow, hazel, elm and 
soft maple abound, bees find natural pollen 
almost as soon as they can fly in the spring. 
In other places it is of great advantage to place 
rye meal in shallow vessels near the bees every 
pleasant day, as a substitute for pollen. They 
gather it eagerly, and rear brood much earlier 
for having it. If no stream or brook is near 


your bees, provide them with water in some 

way ; they need it specially in spring, and many 

are lost if they go far toobrain it. E.S.Tuprer. 
Brighton, Iowa. 





The question whether bees hunt by smell or 
by sight, is being discussed by apiarians. Is it 
not possible that they find places where honey 





where can we get a supply ? J. A. M. 


Answers to Gorrespondents. 


Eds. Rural World: I would like to know through 
your paper, which slope of lands is best adapted to 
grape growing—the north, south, east or west hill- 
sides. Also, when is the best time for prasing fruit 
M.F. E. 





trees. 

Answer—In the following order: Ist, east—2d, 
south—3d, north—4th, west. Among varieties, there 
are sometimes special indications as to the north or 
south slopes—the west, we conceive the worst. 

For very heavy pruning, October, November, or De. 
cember; for light pruning and pinching, June and 
July. 





A correspondent writes as follows: 
A Binp Trap Wanted ror Grare Growers.— 
The bird desired to be trapped is the Yellow Bird. He 
is quick on the wing, quite shy, easy to scare, and 
quick to retarn to the vineyard. He will first light 
on the top of a stake—and here isthe place we should 
setthe trap. The palet of the trap should be a small, 
round stick; and, when in position, shuuld be the 
highest point. These birds are very destructive to 
grapes—slitting them with their claws, and pecking 
them with their bills. Who will invent the best trap? 

Remarxs—When the bird lights on the pole, strike 
it sharply with a club, and it will fall stanned. 

Mr. F. W. Braches, of Grey’s Summit, Franklin 
Co., Mo., exhibited an excellent trap a year ago. 





Waat witt Krvp tHe Tosacco Worm in the Flower 
of Gimpson Weed? Answer—A preparation made 
of a pint of water, a gill of molasses or honey, and 
an ounce of cobalt. Look out that the honey bee is 
not destroyed in using this mixture. 





A correspondent calls attention to the fact, that 
the soft maple is being ruined in many places by a 
worm boring in the stem, and suggests that if the State 
Entomologist could point out a mode of preventing 
or remedying this great evil, it would be worth 
thousands of dollars to the people. 





European Larca—Eds. Rural World: I have pro- 
cured sume European Larch seed, which I want to 
plant the coming spring, for the purpose of raising 
timber. I would be glad if you, or some of your cor- 
respondents, would answer a few questions on that 
subject: 1, When is the proper time to plant the seed; 
2, Do they require sprouting; if so, how done; 3, How 
far apart the rows, and how thick the seed in the row; 
4, Do the plants require shading; if so, how; 6, Ought 
they to be taken up in the fall, and kept from frost, 
or can they be left in the ground the first winter with 
safety; 6, Best time to transplant to permanent places 
—in fall or spring; 7, How should the trees be set in 
the grove; 8, What cultivation and after-treatment ? 

Burlington, Iowa. Ww. P. 





Eds. Rural World: What can a good man be hired 
at, in your section, to attend to stock? Could such a 
man be induced to come South, and for what? 

G. 0. Young, Loohatan, Miss. 





Cou. Corman: Some years ago I was a reader of 
the “Valley Farmer,” and very recently have sub- 
scribed for your “Rural World,” with which I am 
highly pleased. I would be glad to have some hints 
in regard to the easiest and best method of saving 
barley. Will it answer to cut and stack as Timothy, 
or should it be tied in bundles ? W. P. 

Answer—Barley may be harvested, either by mow- 
ing as you do hay, or by cradling like oats or wheat. 
Where the length of straw will admit of binding into 
sheaves—it is the best way. It can be put into stacks 
like Timothy, either bound or unbound. 





Bariey.—Eds. Rural World: I am desirous 
of sowing twenty-five acres of barley in spring. 
Is there any such thing as the Smooth-head 
Barley ?—if so, I would like to know, as the 
Bearded is very disagreeable to work with.— 
Would it be a good plan to sow now as soon 
as the ground will admit. 

The wheat crop of this county is looking re- 
markably well. J.T. McA, 





can be obtained both by seeing and smelling? 


Wellsburg, Mo., Feb, 12. 
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HORTICULIVRAL, 


BLACKBERRIES. 
WHAT OF THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH ? 
Your correspondent, “Concord,” attacks 


everything that has the least appearance of a 
fraud or swindle, right and left. Well, that 
is right, and just as it should be. Few classes 
of society are more subject to swindles and 
cheats than the horticultural community. They 
have all to bear and fight against that other 
people have, besides a host of them peculiarly 


their own. 
“Old fruits under new names,” ‘Norway 


oats,” the “Longworth wine premiums,” and 
other similar subjects, have come under the 
lash of “‘Concord’s” pen ; and, a few weeks ago, 
he very properly, and doubtless very timely, 
cautioned “Western Grape Growers” to beware 
of Eastern seedling grapes, and pitted the Con- 
cord—in advance of trial (in at least two cases) 
—against the Iona, the Walter and the Eume- 
lan. On this point, all I have to say is, that he 
seemed to forget that the Concord is a far-down- 
Eastern grape, and that we cannot tell but that 
we have a better than the Concord in the Wal- 
ter or the Eumelan, without atrial. Iremem 
ber the time and the place when old Nicholas 
Longworth pooh pooh’d at the Concord. 

But, what I was about to intimate and say 
was, that “‘Concord’s” advisory and cautionary 
remarks might well be applied to productions of 
other sections, as well as the East, and to other 
fruits besides the grape—and this brings me to 
my proper topic and the interrogatory—‘“‘What 
of the Missouri Mammoth Blackberry ?” 

At several horticultural meetings the writer 
has attended this winter, and in private circles, 
the above question has been heard frequently 
propounded; and the answer has invariably 
been: “Nothing—we know nothing about it.” 
And really all we know is, what its foster-father 
tells us, and of him we know that he has been 
but two or three years in the region where the 
blackberry is said to have originated, and it 
has been before the public two years of that 
time. About that length of time ago, we first 
heard of the Missouri Mammoth, and it was at 
once thrust upon a gaping and wondering world, 
and the stock put into many persons’ hands for 
sale, without permitting it to go through a pre- 
liminary trial here and there in different sec- 
tions, soils and climates, to enable others to 
see and judge for themselves, and the rest of 
those who did not want to “go it blind.” 

True, the aforesaid parent gives numerous 
affidavits of neighbors, &c., who pronounce it 
of mammoth proportions, superb quality—su- 
perior to anything that has preceded it, and so 
on—and it may all be true: and we have no 
doubt that all these are honorable, honest, 








truthful men—“‘local celebrities” it may be; 
good judges, lawyers, doctors, &c.— but, as 
horticulturists, their names are very obscure 
indeed: and they may be all men of straw, for 
aught we know; and they may not—we do not 
say they are. It would not surprise me if they 
stand in the same relation to the Missouri 
Mammoth Blackberry, that a certain individu- 
once did in relation toa new grape. He was 
describing a wild grape growing in the woods, 
that was the best grape he ever saw; better 
than any tame grape he had ever tasted ; larger, 
sweeter, more juicy, and made better wine, 
than any tame grape that ever was. I took it 
all in, and thought I would ‘‘go for it ;” but, 
first, thought I would ask him which cultivated 
grape he had compared it with. Did he know 
the Isabella? “No.” Had he ever tasted a 
well ripened Catawba? “No; he couldn’t say 
that he ever had.” This was before the days 
of Concord. After being thus enlightened, I 
did not run very fast for cuttings of that wild 
grape. 

I hope the Missouri Mammoth may prove 
all that is, or has ever been, claimed for it; 
but, like the dear old Scotch Bard, “I guess 
and fear.” ANCEPS, 


aoe 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE CURCULIO. 

** When doctors disagree, who shall decide ?” 

But, perhaps I did not hear aright. Still, in 
a discussion not long since, I heard, or thought 
I heard, one of the “doctors” contend, that 
late fall plowing was not likely to incommode 
the Canker worm and other insects that winter 
in the ground; and the plow would not cer- 
tainly disturb the “little turk” in his winter 
quarters, as the said turk took his winter nap 
below any common plowing, and had been found 
at least seventeen inches beneath the surface. 
As in duty bound, I received this statement as 
all true bug gospel; as I did not claim to know 
anything about bugs, only as I was told—I be- 
ing anovice in bug-ology. My mind, therefore, 
was at rest on that point, until the mail brought 
me the Dec. No. of the American Entomologist, 
and I read on page 80, the Editors’ answer to a 
correspondent thus: “The Curculio does not 
pass the winter under ground in the larva state, 
but above ground in the perfect beetle state.” 
On reading which, friend Rurat, I must ac- 
knowledge myself very much in the fix of the 
old Dutch justice, For, when the first “doctor” 
made his statement, I said to myself, “ you has 
the case.” But, when the Entomologist came, 
and I read the statement endorsed by two of 
the “doctors,” while I acknowledge myself a 
little stumped at the apparent discrepancy, yet 
I soon made the discovery that the Entomologist 
had a majority of one in the case: so I decided, 
“and you has the case too.” Still, I must ac- 
knowledge myself a little fearful that one or 
the other of my decisions may not be strictly 
correct; and, as these ‘‘doctors” clearly disa- 
gree—and as editors know all things—will you 
not, friend Rural, tell us where, and in what 
state, the curculio does winter? Doing so you 
will gratify more than one Novice, 

Macoupin Co., Ill. Jan. 15th, 1869. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Rabbits, and How to Destroy Them. 

I am fifty years old—have had a small 
nursery forty years, and have been at war with 
the rabbits all the time, with dogs, guns and 
traps; but I have found out how to exterminate 
them at last, and for the benefit of brother 
nurserymen I will give them the recipe: Buy 
a vial of sirychnia; fill a glass tumbler half full 
of water and stir in enough strychnia to make 
the water nearly white as milk ; then peel green 
apples—if small, quarter them; if large, cut 
them in eight pieces; then put them in your 
glass of strychnia; let them soak a few minutes; 
then get asmall stick--about eight inches for 
each piece of apple—sharpen each end ; stick 
one end in a piece of apple and the other in the 
ground ; place them in different places where 
they are. This is the most expeditious way I 
have ever tried. I have strewed the nursery 
and orchard with dead rabbits in one night; 
and the crows, after eating them, were killed, 
of course. But, if you want to kill crows and 
hawks, put the strychnia on hog’s lights and 
put them on the fence or other convenient 
places where they will get them. Any animalor 
bird which eats strychnia will live only from 
eight to ten minutes; so, unless they run 
off soon, they will be found close by. In kill- 
ing crows, you will be apt to kill the poor old 
buzzards also, which ought not to be done. 

If the rabbits are all like the Tennessee rab- 
bits, you can kill every one of them in this 
way. D. S. E. 


THE JANET APPLE. 

Mr. N. J. Cotman: I have seen several ar- 
ticles in your valuable paper recently in regard 
to the name and origin of the apple known as 
the Jeneton. Although my testimony would 
not be received in a legal point, being hearsay, 
it may be in a pomological point, I have fre 
quently heard my father, the late Capt. John 
Smith, say that this apple was originated by 
Mr. Ralls (not Rawles) of Madison, or Mercer 
Co., Kentucky, and named Janet by him, in 
honor of his daughter of that name. As my 
father was a nurseryman, and very correct i 
his nomenclature of fruits, (as my friend D. 
K. P., of Cottleville, Mo., will bear me out in 
saying,) I believe this to be the correct history 
of this deservedly popular apple. Mary E. T. 

New Melle, Mo. 








Cu.ture or Horse Rapisu.—A correspondent 
of the Florist and Pomologst, says that in the 
culture of Horse Radish there are two principal 
points to be carefully followed in order to ensure 
success. One isto properly prepare the sets for 
planting, and the other, to secure a well pre 
pared bed of rich soil to grow them in. With 
regard to the preparation of the sets, in diggive 
up the roots he directed the men to save all the 
long roots about the thickness of a goose quill; 
from those he selected the straightest and short- 
ened them tothe length of one foot. From 
these every perceptible eye was removed except 
those close to the top, and also all the fibres, 
with the exception of those close to the bottom. 

Having thus prepared a sufficient number of 
roots, he made holes nine inches apart, in & 
diagonal direction from the sides to the centre 
of the bed, sufficiently deep to take the rools 
without bending, and into these they were i 
serted, and the earth pressed down upon them. 
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n, by the way of a catch crop, he planted a 
= of cidliones down the middle, and one 
on each sideof the bed. The sets were planted 
on the 15th of April and on the 15th of October, 
six months from the time of planting, he had 
roots equal in size and superior in quality to 
any that he ever got from beds of the third year, 
under the old system. 


“ Budding -—- some Rhemig Not Generally 





Mr. Eviror: Under the above heading, in 
Rural World, Feb. 6th, Mr. E. A. Riehl tells us 
about certain things, which he calls facts, and 
which, with me, in a thirteen-years’ nursery 
life, have always proved the contrary to those 
results. 

The only particular bad results I ever found in 
too early budding were, sometimes failures on 
account of too hot weather; or unripe, immature 
buds: in which case, the bud will die in from 
ten days to three weeks—but, in the spring, the 
early budding has always done the best for me 
without exceptions. For the reason of buds 
dropping off in some springs more than others, 
we shall have to look somewhere else than to 
the too fast growth of trees after budding. 

In 1862 I planted peach seed on a very rich, 
and new piece of ground. The spring was very 


about the 10th of August, when the trees were 
about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, I began 
budding. The trees, in the fall, grew very fast 
and a great many measured 1} inches through. 
They were, in fact, the largest trees of one-year 
old growth Tever saw. After cutting them 
off in the spring, the first budding came out 
considerably the best. This was, on the whole, 
as good a stand as we generally look for. 

In ’67 I began budding as soon as the trees 
were large enough—having a great many to 
bud, I was anxious to begin. The result was, 
that a good many of our first buds missed (fail- 
ed) as the general saying is: the later budding 
taking well in the fall ; but, when cut off in the 
spring, the first budding came out about 50 per 
cent. the best. I have given the results of 
those two years, because the difference of early 
and late budding was more striking in these 
two years with me than any other. 

Give me early budding, with well-matured 
and well grown-in buds, to go through a bad 
winter with, and I will take them in preference 
toany late budding, no matter how well per- 
formed. Had Mr. Riehl given us his plan as 
a theory only, I would not have troubled you 
with this; but, setting them down as facts, I 
thought it no more than right to give your 
readers some of my experience. H. J. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 





Cutrure or Asparacus.—A correspondent of 
the Southern Farmer, says that he has found the 
following plan to succeed well: Sow the seed 
in early Spring in manured drills very thinly, 
thinning the shoots out, if too thick, to about 
two inches apart, or if preferred can be at a still 
greater distance, and beans or some other crop, 
may be raised between the rows. The plants 
will be fit for transplanting the following Spring 
(although some prefer two-year old plants). 
This can be done in rows three feet apart, or in 
beds two feet apart in the rows, leaving a wider 
space on the outside of every fourth row. He 


out the furrow to about one foot in depth, puts 
in six inches of well-rotted manure, sets the 
plants about eighteen inches apart, and covers 
the crown of the plants about fourinches. The 
following Spring level the ground, cultivate 
thoroughly, sow four or five bushels of salt per 
acre; late in the Fall or Winter, cut the stems 
and spread them over the rows. In the follow- 
ing Spring cultivate as before, and in addition, 
apply a good coat of manure. That season you 
can cut outone-half, or better, one-fourth of the 
crop. The next season the greater part of the 
early growth may be marketed. 


PRUNING. 

Mr. Wortp: And must I, if I write, address 
a “World?” Yes; a world of intelligence and 
wisdom, by intercourse with which I hope to 
improve in knowledge and virtue. 

Ina former issue I notice “Errors of Pruning,” 
&c. If my drop of experience will add any to 
the great ocean of knowledge, upon the confines 
of whose shores we are wandering, while the 
mighty deep lies unexplored—add it. 

In the fall of 65 and spring of 766, I planted 





Owing to pressure of other business, I could 
head back, as is rulable, only a few of the large 
and very tall ones—the main part stood one 
year without knowing what a knife was. To-day 
Iam unable to decide which has made the 
nicest or most rapid growth, except 60, set in 
the fall; 6 years old ; very heavily cut back— 
are now the most thrifty: yet, 100 same age; 
set in spring ; cut very little—are about equal ; 
and it would be hard to tell which is best. 

I have a few, set ten years ago, in my gar- 
den, which I have pruned nearly by ‘the rules:’ 
they are now 13 years old, and splendid looking 
trees; but, alas! where is my fruit? A peck 
measure will hold ali they have ever borne: 
while some with less care, only eight years old, 
have been laden with all they could stand under. 

I fear we prune too much, and do not imitate 
nature in the thinning-out process; thereby 
making fine trees, but getting little fruit. I 
like ‘‘Fruit Grower’s” ideas, and shall use the 
scissors in thinning more than the books say— 
the hook less in pruning, and the knife very 
little in heading back. But, pleading entire 
ignorance, I do not offer my experience as val- 
uable, only as it may correspond with that of 
others, who have devoted more time, thought, 
and a higher order of intelligence, to the study 
of fruit growing. CamILie, Jan. 21st, 1869, 





Large Leaves for the Peach. 

Dr. Hull says: These we secure—first, by 
thinning out such large branches as should be 
removed. Then cut back tosome small branch 
or shoot which points in the right direction, 
those that are extending too far, or are likely 


to become pendant under the weight of fruit. 

Having done this we next estimate the ca- 
pacity of the tree for fruit bearing. For a tree 
six or seven years old, six $ bushel boxes will 
not be too many. To fill these we allow 48 
peaches to the box. If we allow two hes 
to each twig, we shall require 288 such twigs. 
Cut away all others, except where new branches 
are desired. Many of these small twigs, or 
last year shoots, on which the fruit is borne, 
will often have from ten to twenty or more 

oung peaches. Leave these until they are as 





usually plows as deep as possible, then shovels 


arge as a hazelnut, and then reduce, from one 
to three to each branch, according to strength. 


about 900 apple trees from 2 to 6 years old.) 


REMEDY FOR THE STRIPED BUG. 
Cot. N. J.Cotman : Your correspondent, ‘‘J. 
T. D.,” in the Rural World of date 30th of Jan., 
1869, “‘would be glad to learn how to prevent 
the ravages of a little yellow striped fly, or bug, 
that preys on the cucumber, watermelon and 
muskmelon vines, in early spring.” 
I had a large patch of watermelons, musk- 
melons and cucumbers and squashes, last spring, 
which were literally covered with these bugs or 
flies, and they had riddled every leaf so that 
inevitable destruction threatened every hill. 
As desperate cases require deaperate remedies, 
I applied a liberal supply of air-slacked lime, 
by sprinkling it freely on every hill, in the early 
morning whilst the dew was on them ; and one 
application swept them as if asirocco had pass- 
ed over the patch. My vegetables grew off 
rapidly, and I never before witnessed such a 
yield. No more bugs made their appearance 


in the patch during the season. L. N. Logan. 
Marion Co., Mo., Feb. 12th, 1869. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 
The Altonians are famed for their success in 
raising early tomatoes. They had the following 
talk on the subject, at a late meeting of the Al- 
ton Horticultural Society : 

O. L. Barler—Have been successful for the 

past four years; about the first in market ; lo- 
cation has a good deal to do with success. I 
transplant three times; pinch off top root when 
I transplant. For early tomatoes I plant on the 
poorest ground, I plant five or six feet apart ; 
cultivate with horse power twice a week after 
the fruit is set. Icultivate very shallow; have 
tried most of the new kinds, but think none so 
good as Red and Tilden. 
J. M. Pearson—I have no personal experience 
as to the difference between rich ground and poor 
for tomatoes, but I visited a last summer 
of about three acres, in which there was a very 
perceptible difference observable in different 
parts of the patch. One part was manured, the 
other not; and there was ten days‘difference in 
favor of the part manured. 

O. L. Barler—What I mean by rich ground, 
is our bottom lands and rich, new lands. 

E. A. Riehl—My experience coincides with 
Mr. Barler’s. I think poor ground the earliest. 
I think on the piece Mr. Pearson refers to, it 
was owing to the kind of manure, and not to 
the richness of the soil made by manuring. 

H. J. Hyde—The manure makes the fruit, 
and not the plant. 

Dr. Hull—My method of raising plants is this: 
As soon as my plants are two or three inches 
high, run a knife under and cut off the top roots, 
which is as good as once transplanting. In a 
few days I transplant, and in a few days from 
transplanting, I root-prune. When they begin 
to crowd, wouldagain runa knife under. When 
ready, transplant once more, and continue to 
root-prune. The object of root-pruning, is to 
make the plant form a compact mass ot fibrous 
roots in a small se 80 they will receive 
but little shock in planting out. A few days 
before I remove them to the open field, I lift 
them with a trowel, or something of the kind, 
and let them fall back. I remove the sash two 
or three weeks before I am ready to plant in open 

round, tor the purpose of hardening the plants. 
keep the tops pinched back in the hot bed to 
about ten inches. In planting in the field, I 
always tie them to stakes. I think it saves half 
the labor of cultivating; keeps the fruit from 
the dirt; you avoid sun-scald, and do not have 
to handle your vines; vines are injured very 
much by handling. 


A correspondent of the Horticulturist recom- 
mends Hellebore as a poison for the currant 
worm. 
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The Vineyard. 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
How shall we Prune and Train the Vine? 


Upon the proper solution of this question, chiefly 
depends our ss in grape culture; and, yet, it is 
a subject on which the greatest diversity of opinion 
exists. 

We propose, by art, to bring the vine under our 
control, and, by concentrating its forces, to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity of fruit; and to 
perform the work with the greatest economy of labor, 
in the smallest space consistent with the best success. 
This we cannot do intelligently uutil we comprehend 
the adaptation of the means we employ to the accom- 
plishment of theend proposed. The first question in- 
volves several other points of inquiry : 

What are the chief working organs of the vine ?— 
what are their functions and mode of operation, and 
what are the conditions necessary to enable them to 
perform their respective work to the highest per- 
fection? 

We say, then, the roots and leaves are the working 
organs of the vine. It is with these the vine dresser 
has chiefly to do. 

The roots take up the nutritive elements furnished 
by thesoil; but they cannot form any part of the liv- 
ing tissues of the vine or fruit, till they pass up into 
the leaves, where they meet and combine with the 
elements from the air—by which union the whole be- 
comes vitalized and assimilated for the development 
of the vine and fruit. : 

As our present business is with pruning and train- 
ing, we will suppose the roots have been properly 
cared for. 

The conditions necessary to enable the leaves to 
perform their functions, are—fresh air and light. 

The vine, ifleft to itself would ramble on in search 
of these elements, disposing its leaves to them to the 
best advantage, and in a few years would cover a large 
space, and bear a few loose straggling bunches of 
fruit. But this cannot be permitted in the vineyard. 
The vine dresser proposes to keep the vine under his 
control, and to direct and concentrate its labors with- 
in prescribed limits—and there is no plant we culti- 
vate more susceptible of direction and control than 
the vine. But it requires skill and diligence at the 
proper time. 

The vine dresser should aim to develop the largest 
amount of leaf surface that he can freely expose to 
the air and light—particularly on that portion of the 
vine designed to bear the fruit. This he can do more 
effectually with a comparatively few large leaves, 
than many small ones; hence, he will aim, from the 
start to develop large leaves, and not allow two to 
grow where one can better perform the work. Nor 
should he permit the first formed to be smothered by 
those that come after, as that would introduce disease 
and death to some of the leaves, and create the neces- 
sity of re-producing others that could not as well sup- 
ply the places of those that were lost; therefore, we 
should never allow these important workers to be 
crowded. The skilful vine dresser will see to it that 
every leafis freely exposed to the air and light; for, 
without such exposure, it cannot perform its function 
—and therefore becomes a nuisance. He should be 
particularly careful of the leaves on those portions 
of the vine bearing fruit, as well as where the germs 
of fruit are being deposited for the following season’s 
crop; for the newly formed leaves at the extremity of 
the vine, cannot as well perform the office of matur- 
ing the fruit as those immediately about and contem- 
poraneous with it; and as each leaf, when it has 
reached the proper maturity, deposits a fruit germ in 
its own axil, and as each mother will be extremely 
devoted to nursing its own child—if the leaves on 
those portions of the vine are lost before the work is 
completed, it will go unfinished, as the new leaves at 
the extremity cannot pe.form the work. Hence itis 
that we so often see the largest clusters of fruit on the 
laterals, instead of on the main vine; which would 
not be the case if the leaves on the main vine had 
had an equal chance of exposure to the air and light. 

Keeping these principles steadily in view, we pro- 
ceed to prune and train the vine—and, whether we 
train on a single stake, or on two or three stakes, or 
on a trellis, we will find ourselves (by careful observ- 
ation) improving in our ability to meet the wants of 
the vine (which we confess we have been unable to 
do to our satisfaction on stakes): we, therefore, prefer 
to train on a trellis after the second year, and adopt 
a modification of the Thomery system. Though 
thought by some to be too complicated—to us it is 
the simplest and most perfect of any we have seen in 

-practice, because it enables us to distribute both the 
fruit and foliage more evenly on the trellis, and en- 
ables us, with the greatest convenisnce, to expose the 











(which is the great desideratum), as upon this chiefly 
depends the health of the vine and the amount of 
fruit produced. 

The year the vine is planted it will need no prun- 
ing (except the pruning back at the time of planting), 
but simply training to a stake three feet high. 

THE SECOND YEAR, 

It should be cut back to two eyes (but one of which 
should be allowed to grow); this should be branched 
into two canes, twelve or fifteen inches above the 
ground, and trained to a stake six feet high. These 
two canes are to form the bearing woud for the next 
season, and the starting point for all future bearing 
canes. This will be found better than starting the 
two canes from the ground, as it will-give less trouble 
afterwards in keeping off the surplus sprouts. 

The extension of these two canes should be check- 
ed at the height of about five feet, by pinching off 
the end—and all the laterals below this poiat should 
be promptly pinched off as they appear beyond the 
first leaf; and, when they re-appear, they should be 
pinched back in like manner a second time. 

It was formerly the practice to break out the lat- 
erals at the axil of the leaf, but the rapid growth of 
the vine in our rich soil and long seasons would fre- 
quently develop the fruit buds into bloom in the fall, 
instead of remaining dormant for the next year’s 
crop of fruit. The leaving of the two leaves on the 
laterals, will prevent the development of the fruit 
buds, and increase the leaf surface without injurious- 
ly crowding them. The extension of the vine need 
not be checked by pinching-in, but once—all the lat- 
erals above that may, afterwards, be allowed to grow ; 
they will aid in increasing the development of the 
bearing portion of the canes and roots. 

THIRD YEAR’S MANAGEMENT. 

The third spring after planting, we put up the trel- 
lis for the permanent arrangement of the vines. 

We use posts eight feet long, and set them two-and- 
a-half feet inthe ground. We set the first post three 
feet outside the first vine in the row; the next, mid- 
way between the first and second vine; and from the 
foot of this (that is, the surface of the ground,) we 
extend a brace to the top of the first post; the re- 
maining posts are set between every alternate vine, 
till the end of the row is reached, which should be 
braced as the first. 

Upon these posts we stretch four wires. The first, 
twenty inches from the ground; the next, twelve in- 
ches above ; the remaining two, seventeen inches 
apart. We commenced with three wires set two feet 
apart, but found that many of the heavy young 
shoots would be broken off by the winds before they 
were long enough to be tied to the second wire; to 
prevent which, we introduced the fourth wire. If 
wooden slats are used, the braces will not be needed 
—but the posts should be set between every vine. 
The canes having been pruned off to the proper 
length, the two canes of each vine are fastened hor- 
izontally in opposite directions on the lower wire so 
as to come within six inches of meeting each other. 
From each eye will start a sprout; and, if the 
canes have been well grown—from some, two or three: 
but only one from each eye should be allowed to grow, 
which, as soon as long enough, should be tied up to 
the second wire; all the others should be promptly 
broken off as they appear, and all the sprouts below 
the bifurcation of the vine. 

The vines are nowin the highest state of activity, 
and the vine dresser should be equally active tu meet 
every contingency as it may arise; a single day’s de- 
lay, at this stage, may produce derangement in the 
work, that no after-treatment can fully remedy. He 
may now bring in the little boys and girls to his aid, 
and even the young lady may perhaps be induced to 
lay aside ber last new novel and leave the darkened 
parlor with its heavily curtuined windows, to aid him 
with her nimble fingers in tying up the young vines 
for a few hours in the rosy morn. She, too will feel 
the better in both body and mind by the fresh air and 
light ; and ifhe can unfold to her something of the 
beautiful mystery that is going on, she will depart 
with a fresher bloom on her cheeks and more buoyant 
spirits than when she came. Her thoughts, too, will 
be so elevated by the beautiful truths in nature, that 
she will be less interested in fictions, and will be 
pleased to return in the shady part of the afternoon 
to see what nature haa been doing in her absence and 
to penetrate further into the mystery. 

his is the most important and interesting period 
with the vine dresser. This is the time for him to 
take the control of the vine—not to obstruct the 
work, but to direct its forces, by turning the moving 
streams into the proper channels. 

That portion of the vines that is to bear the present 
year’s fruit, as also the portion in which the germs of 
the fruit for the following year are to be deposited— 
are now in process of development. There need be 
n> fear of our working the vine—provided, the work 





largest amount of leaf-surface to the air and light 





| to give the work the proper balance, and to see to jt 
that each part receives its appropriate share. Thi, 
is the part of the vine on which he desires to deve), 
the largest leaf surface—because, on this part of the 
vine, the most important part of the work has to by 
done. The young canes are now above the second 
wire, and the fruit blooms are making their appear. 
ance. We now select every alternate cane to fraj 
the following season. These should be allowed to ex. 
tend above the taird wire—all. the others should hy 
promptly pinched off at the first leaf beyond the last 
cluster of bloom. Ifthe pinching off at the pro 
point be delayed till the wood begins to harden, it wil] 
fail to accomplish the chief object designed, which jg 
the increased development of the forming leaves ang 
fruit below, and which it will not do when the wood 
has begun to harden. This is an evidence that the 
leaves have completed their development and begun 
to work. It will be better then to pinch them 9 
where the wood is soft and the leaves are still ing 
state of formation—provided they will not thereby be 
too much crowded. 

The canes selected for the next year’s bearing wood 
should be pinched off at the first leaf beyond the third 
wire. Below this, all the blooms should be brokea 
off, and the laterals promptly pinched off beyond the 
first leaf on all canes; and, when they start again, 
they should be pirched off a second time, leaving an. 
other leaf—after this, they will not make any growth 
that will be injurious. The tendrils should also be 
pioched off as soon as they appear. 

The upper buds that appear where the vines haye 
been pinched off, may be allowed to grow and run 4 
foot or two on the top wire—where they should again 
be pinched off. All the laterals above the third wire 
may be allowed to grow a foot or more in length— 
where they should also be pinched off. Those on the 
top of the wire may be left the longest. Thus treated 
—they will stand up and out, adjusting themselves 
to the air and light to the best advantage, and form- 
ing a beautiful canopy on the top of the trellis—a 
suitable pretection to the old leaves below, saving 
them from being scorched up by the hot August sun 
before their work is completed. 

To use a nautical phrase, we have, now, all the can- 
vass that we can advantageously spread—beautifully 
adjusted to the breeze—and the work goes bravely 
on. The vineyard, thus arranged, with its evenly- 
adjusted green foliage, indeed becomes ‘a thing of 
beauty” to every beholder, and the rich clusters of ri- 
pening fruit send joy and gladness to the heart of the 
vine dresser. 

But, suppose these laterals above the third wire and 
on top of the trellis, had been allowed to grow un- 
checked and hang duwn around the bearing portion 
of the canes to smother the leaves—the fruit could 
not perfectly ripen, nor could the leaves on the bear- 
ing canes for the next year complete their work, 
which would not only impair the value of the present 
year’s crop, but diminish the crop for the following 
season. 

Now, whether these leaves have been destroyed by 
unfavorable conditions of the atmosphere—by insects 
—or the neglect of the vine dresser : the result will be 
the same—damage to both the present and future crop 
and derangement of the work of the vine. And, as 
nature strives to maintain an equilibrium, an effort 
will be made to produce new leaves to work up the ex- 
cess of crude sap, but whieh cannot supply the places 
of those that have been lost; for the younger leaves 
at a distance from the fruit and fruit germs, cannot 
perform the office of nursing mothers as well as those 
contemporaneous with and in immediate connection 
with them. 

FOURTH YEAR’S MANAGEMENT. 

In pruning for the fourth year, the alternate canes 
that bore the fruit the previous year, shauld be cat 
back to one eye to produce canes for the fifth year’s 
fruiting ; and those that were pinched back the third 
year at the third wire, should be cut off at that point 
of the fruit-bearing cane for the current year. Each 
of the canes will have from five to six buds, and each 
may start twoto three bunches of grapes:—when more 
than two, the smallest blooms may be broken off, as 
an over-crop of fruit at this age will produce an in- 
jurious check to the future vigor of the vine. The 
summer pinching should be the sameas the preceding 
year—the bearing branches pinched off at one leaf 
beyond the last bloom, and the cane cat back to one 
bud to produce the cane for the next year’s fruiting, 
to be checked as before at the third wire, and com- 
tinuing the practice as in the third year. 


THE FIFTH YEAR 

The fruit bearing canes of the fourth are cut back to 
one bud—thus alternating from year to year, 

This system of alternating the bearing canes from 
horizontal arms, has been objected to by some on the 
gfound that the buds may not always develop on the 
alternate canes ; in that case, where there is a deficiency 





be properly distributed. Now is the time, therefore, 


of new bearing canes developed, the bearing canes of 
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the preceding year may be spur-pruned to take the 
place of the missing ones. , ) 

If properly managed, there will be little danger of 
not getting enough bearing wood. 

The directions we have given apply to the Concord 
and other like rapid growers, planted eight feet apart, 
and making a strong growth. The slower-growing 
varieties, and such as have made a feeble growth, 
should be pruned back according to their strength. 
It will take till the fourth year to bring such to the 
position on the trellis, that the strong grower will oc- 
cupy in the third. 

It will always be safest to cut the vine well back in 
the young vineyard, leaving too little, rather than too 
much wood. The limits of this paper, have not per- 
mitted us to go farther into detail. 

We trust the Fete ar4 here laid down, and the 

» will aid the young vine-grower in 
starting on a system which, by diligent attention and 


> careful observation, may lead to success in the man- 
| agement of the vine, that will yield a rich reward. 


St. Louis, Mo. H. Ciagert. 





INQUIRIES ON GRAPE CULTURE. 
Frienp Cotman: Permit me to answer the 


| following inquiries from my old friend and pu- 


pil, John, through your columns. It may be 


| ofservice to others also of like inquiring mind : 


“Inquiry 1. By an article in the last issue of 


' Colman’s Rural World, I found out that you are 


the Barler of ‘‘ Nutmeg notoriety,” and also 
that you are the same person who, in days of 
yore, attempted to learn me things that I had 
bat little inclination to be instructed in. How 
ever, they are now among the “things that 


' were;’ and I now address you for the purpose 


of asking you a few questions about grape cul: 


| tue: Iam just embarking in this business. 


We have purchased ten acres of land on the 
Mississippi river, one-and-a-half miles below 
Commerce, Mo., one half of which is hill-side, 
facing the river, and where the sun strikes it 
the greater part of the day. This we intend 
planting in vines and the different fruits: the 
other is bottom land, which, we are of opinion, 
would be better suited for gooseberries, rasp- 


| berries and strawberries—now, do you think 
our division of the land is right?” 


Answer—Yes. Your division is perhaps the 


+ dest you can make; still, we would not fear 
| toplant even grapes in the bottom—which is 


against the theories — or strawberries on the 
hill, if both have either natural or artificial 
drainage, and are of moderate fertility, and pro- 
vided, also, that all is put in good tilth. Thor 
ough preparation of the soil before planting and 
good cultivation afterwards is, after all, the 
great secret of success, in a climate and with a 
wil like yours. We have vineyards both on the 
bills and in the bottoms. The vines on the 
hills will generally, it is supposed, produce the 
eweetest grapes and make the best wine (we 
make no wine), while those in the bottom will 
produce fine, large bunches, for market. 


“Inquiry 2. We have written to Mr. N. J. 
Colman, of St. Louis, for 500 Concord vines, 
and want to get other varieties, There are so 
many kinds recommended to us, that we are 
unable to decide what is best. Can you tell us? 

ehave little knowledge of the business we 
are now undertaking.” 


Answer.—You are right in planting the Con- 
cord first. Plant but few varieties till you have 
had some experience in the vineyard. You may 
safely add the Hartford Prolific for an early 
grape, also the Clinton ; and I would say, trya 
few vines of the Delaware. You may succeed 
with it and you may not. It is worth a trial— 
but try sparingly. If you want to make wine, 
you will of course plant Norton’s Virginia, 


Answer.—About eight feet every way is a 
good distance. 

“Inquiry 4. Whatis the best time to set them ?” 
Answer.—Now. The sooner the better, pro- 
viding your ground is in good working order. 
You can continue to set till the buds begin to 
break. 


“Inquiry 5. Will the first of June be too late 
for strawberries ?”’ 


Answer.—Rather late, unless the weather is 
rainy—would prefer to wait till the August 
rains. Early in the spring is the best time to 
set strawberries. O. L, Baruer. 
Upper Alton, Ill., Feb. 15th, 1869. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


TO OUR CLUB AGENTS. 

Those who desire their Premiums in Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits or Fruit Trees, and have 
not already notified us what varieties they wish, 
should do so immediately, that we may send 
them at the proper time for planting. By re- 
ferring tothe Premium List published in pre- 
vious numbers, each can see what he is entitled 
to, and select the varieties :lesired. 














TAKE NOTICE! 

We send to every subscriber twenty-four 
seeds of the Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, 
provided Stamped Envelopes are enclosed to us 
with the address of the party to whom they are 
to be sent, written upon them; and not other- 
wise. 

We send the Rurat Wortp Free for one 
year to every person sending us the names of 
Five New Subscribers—not old ones. 





A New AaricuLturaL Paper.—We have a 
private note trom S. W. Brook, M. D., Rulo, 
Nebraska, informing us that he will, in a few 


days, issue the first number of the American Agri- 
cultural Intelligencer. 





The New Eclectic Magazine, published by Messrs. 
Turnbull & Murdoch, Baltimore, Md., and “The Land 
We Love,” heretofore edited by Gen. D. H. Hill, are 
consolidated, and will hereafter be published at Bal- 
timore, Gen. Hill remaining an editor and partner in 
the consolidated magazine. 





Seep Sweet Porators.—Col. N. J. Colman: 
Can I get, and at what cost, enough seed sweet 
potatoes to plant forty or fifty hills or more; 
and how getthem here, whether by post or ex- 
press? I will not want to order them before the 
20th April or later. E. W. Porter. 

Fernandey de Taos, New Mexico. 





“Inquiry 3. How far apart do you set vines?” 


Catalogues Received. 

Elilwanger & Barry, wholesale and retail list of 
fruit trees, &c., Rochester, N.Y. 

0. F. Browning, nursery exchange list, N. Y.; trees, 
vines, &c. 

Edgar Sanders, Chicago, IIl., roses, verbenas, &c. 

Geo. 8. Haskell & Co., annual catalogue of vegeta- 
ble, agricultural and flower seeds, Rockford, Ills. 

A.M. Lawver, Ozark orchard nursery, South Pass, 
Ills. Apples a specialty. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 19ra. 

The week just closed has been marked by consid- 
erable variability but not much severity. The gen- 
eral mildness has been well maintained, and by an 
increase in the force of the wind, the ground is drying. 

On the 13th a few particles of snow fell, being 
dull all that day and the next. The Spring Crocus 
appeared above ground. 

During the night of the 14th avery high wind 
sprung up, which calmed again by morning, the tem- 
perature falling during the whole of the day. On 
the 17th a slight rain. On the evening of the 18th 
the sky presented a peculiar appearance. About 7:30 
the entire cloud seemed gathered to a point in the 
North-east, and spread out into innumerable finger- 
like strips, the whole appearing like an immense 
open hand. At 9:30 the clouds were in broad bands, 
from South-west to North-east, of intensest white on 
the purest blue, with the indications of a hurricane, 
which came on in half an hour and continued with 
considerable violence for an hour, blowing from the 
South-west. On the morning of the 19th the wind 
had changed, with indications of raio. 

The blossoms of the Snowdrop, Japan Quince and 
Spirea, are opening, and the fruit tree buds exhibiting 
signs of activity. Quite a number of plows are to be 
seen turning up the soil, and we ventured some gar- 
den seeds and potatoes into the ground. Tree plant- 
ing may as well begin, as the indications are that the 
buds will open suddenly, and, for want of proper 
preparation in getting the stock taken up, may cause 
much disappointment, and perhaps the loss of the 
planting season. We observe that a French scien- 
tist says that high winds will prevail during this 
entire year from this month. 

Mean of the week, 44,°32, 
Maximum on 13th at 2 p. m., 65°. 
Minimum on 16th at 7 A. m., 22°. 
Range, 43°. 


Bn a te 
New Albany, Mt. Carmel and St. Louis 
Air-Line Railroad Company. 

An organization of the above company was 
effected at New Albany, Ind., last Thursday, and 
prompt action is to be taken to consummate the 
building of the proposed road, In the report of 
the meeting in the New Albany Ledger, we find 
the following succinct statement of the relation 
of the enterprise to St. Louis interests : 

Mr. Porter, of Louisville, a member of the 
Council and Board of Trade, alluded in the most 
eloquent manner to the importance of the pro- 
jected enterprise. He had always been in favor 
of a straight line through to St. Louis, by the 
most direct route from the falls, and would not 
think of a road to Vincennes. Were you men 
of New Albany to build a road to Vincennes, 
the Ohio and Mississippi Road would make rates 
so as to carry freight from St. Louis on to Cin- 
cinnati, instead of transferring at Vincennes to 
allow it to come to the falls cities, by the pro- 
posed road. The speaker alluded to the great 
routes now in contemplation, from Norfolk, on 
the Atlantic, to connect with the great chain of 
roads from St. Louis to the Pacific. This road 
you propose to build is a link in that great chain. 
St. Louis is destined to be the Eastern terminus 
of the great Pacific route. The distance from 
St. Louis to New Albany, by this route, was two 
hundred and thirty-five miles, and from here to 
Covington, Virginia, two hundred and seventy- 
five, and from thence to Norfolk one hundred 
and ninety, making in all a distance of about 
eight hundred miles. This was the shortest 
route from the seaboard to St. Louis by two hun- 
dred miles, and it is as certain to be the great 
through route over which the commerce of the 
world will pass, as we are living. He urged the 
meeting to take definite action at once, and work 
in earnest to further the enterprise. 
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NEWS. 


Woman anv Her Rieuts.—On Monday evening, 
Feb. 15th, several hundred people assembled in Mer- 
cantile Library Hall to listen to an address by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton on the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage. Attheappointed hour the speaker appeared 
on the stage, attended by several ladies who have taken 
a prominent part in the woman’s suffrage movement. 
She was introduced to the audience by Mrs. Francis 
Minor, President of the Woman’s Suffrage Association 
of the State of Missouri. 


Missouri Wines.—On the 15th inst., the two large 
arched wine cellars recently secured by the Bluffton 
Wine Company, of Central Missouri, at No. 22 South 
Main street, were formally opened. A table was spread 
with an excellent cold collation, and wines of the dif- 
ferent varieties grown in Missouri, and of various 
vintages were opened in ample quantity. There were 
perhaps 150 present at one time, including several 
visitors from other States. 


Mr. Boardman, from committee on Agriculture, 
made a favorable report on the Senate bill, number 
one hundred and fifty-eight, appropriating three thou- 
sand dollars to the State Board of Agriculture, out of 
which sum is to be paid the State Entomologist. 


Minina OPERATIONS IN FRANKLIN County, Mo.— 
Mount Hope is fully alive. One hundred men are at 
work digging, washing and smelting lead ore. The 
engine whistle and the sound of blasts reach through 
the surrounding hills and valleys, and the reverbera- 
ting furnace day and night, sends through its stack 
a smoke whirling up to the sky. Heretofore this place 
seemed lonely, wild and desolate; now everything re- 
veals industry, prosperity and happiness. 

A fruit canning establishment is about to be started 
at St. Louis, by a company possessing ample means 
for carrying on the business extensively. 

In the long disputed boundary between the Govern- 
ments of England and Portugal on the shores of the 
Gambia and Island of the Bulma, west Africa, the 
President, by request of the Queen of England and 
King of Portugal, has accepted the office of arbitrator. 
The papers in the case will be submitted in the course 
of a month. 

It is reported that Jefferds, who was murdered in 
Sing Sing State prison, left a confession that he was 
the murderer of Dr. Burdell, about twelve years ago, 
whose connection with Mrs. Cunningham caused so 
much excitement. 

Lonpon, February 15 —It is officially stated that all 
the insurgent chiefs of Crete have submitted to the 
Turks. The island is tranquil. a 








From Sr. Francois Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural 
World: Iam happy to report that our prospects 
in this vicinity are favorable. Wheat was nev- 
erso promising as at present. The fields are 
beginning to look very green, notwithstanding 
it was sown very late through fear of the Chinch 
bug—a larger area was sown than usual. 

Peaches are uninjured. We are anticipating 
a large yield. Thermometer, 72°, with indica- 
tions of rain. Please state in your columns 
the proper time to sow salt on wheat land. 

Libertyville, Feb. 12. A. H. B. 


From Monroz Co. Mo.—Eds. Rural: The 
peaches are killed. Wheat looks very well— 
that which was put in with a drill. That 
which was sown broadcast appears to be all 
frozen out. I think the drill is the best plan 
in this latitude. Land is selling from $10 to 

5, according to improvement. ae: a = 

February Tth. 


From Curmrton Co,, Mo.—Eds. Rural World: The 
weather is very fine and warm at present, but very 
muddy. We had 20° below zero in December, so 
peaches are all killed; other fruits all right. Late 
wheat looks badly; all early sown wheat looks well, 
and there was a very wide breadth sown last fall, so 
I think we will have a pretty fair crop this season 

Haynesville, Feb. 19th. a. T. 0. 











Orricers or Ray Co. (Mo.) Agr. Socrety.—Geo. 
I. Wasson, Pres, Vice-Presidents: James Hughes, 
W. R. Blythe, W. W. Mosley and James N. Crowley. 
Directors: Isaac Duvall, Geo. W. Dunn, D. H. Har- 
bison, A. Elliott, Hiram P. Settle, Henry Rothrock, 
D.P. Whitmer and John C. Garner. ©. A. McFar- 
land, Secretary. Fair on 2d Tnesday in October, 
1869, being the 12th day. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
AUTUMN HAS GONE. 


Sere Autumn, with vestments all faded and worn, 
Yet lingers in woodland and glade: 

The leaves from the tall forest trees he has shorn, 
And over the earth a patch-work laid. 


He has mellowed the fruit and ripened the corn, 
And scented the garnered hay, 

And the burdened casks of the vintner’s toil, 
Stand forth in goodly array. 


Its robe he has stripped from the tendriled vine, 
And strewn o’er hollow and knoll; 

Its juice hath been turned to ruby wine, 
And sparkles in chalice and bowl. 


He has hidden the little violet blue, 
Deep in a mossy bed ; 

Till the breath of Spring and the sun’s warm ray, 
Uncovers her modest head. 


Bright curtains of azure lie hung in the West, 
With many a silver fold, 

Where the glowing sun is sinking to rest, 
’Neath clouds of crimson and gold. 


He has ordered a robe of matéhless white, 
To cover the meadow and lawn 

Inlaid with diamonds of sparkling light, 
Which glow and flash in the dawn. 


Farewell, brown Autumn, thy labor is o’er, 
Thy long rest faithfully won, 

The meadows and woodlands shall know thee no more, 
Till the season’s their course have run. 


Go rest thee well, in thy quiet sleep, 
Where fadeless evergreens grow, 

And o’er thy bed, where the moon-beams creep, 
Shall fall the silent snow. Cc. F. W. 





THE TIMES-—-HOME ECONOMY. 

The times demand home economy. A penny 
saved is better than a penny earned. Franklin 
was a philosopher, esteemed as much for his 
maxims on economy as for his scientific wisdom 
or political sagacity. The using of money is 


quite as important as the earning. The use of 
food, clothing, furniture, utensils—may be des- 
tructive or otherwise. Care and skill may 
preserve all we have and make it last long, 
and serve many purposes. Food may be eco- 
nomically cooked, and still be good and all the 
healthier. Household economy is a real sci- 
ence, a valuable science too. It should be studied 
by every housekeeper—practically studied. But- 
ter, lard, meat, coffee, tea, sugar, spices, &c.— 
the expensive articles—may be saved one-half 
mm many families, and the cooking be better. 
The wastes in households are chiefly little 
wastes. A little of this, a little of that anda 
little of the other, at every meal ; a bit of bread, 
acrumb of cake, a few potatoes, a half-picked 
bone, a scrap of meat, a little meal, a sprinkling 
of flour, a lump of sugar, a trifle of butter, a 
piece of pickle, a half an apple, and so on to 
the end of the chapter: a little from every dish 
and condiment and kind of food, at every meal, 
repeated three times a day, amounts to a gregt 
deal ina year. In some families all these 
littles go, in others they are all saved. Then 





some ways of cooking food are much more 


_ | be left nearly destitute. 


economical than others. The same though, 
apply also to dress, the use of tools, dishy 
utensils, furniture. There is a way to way, 
and away to preserve. These are the times, 
study the way to preserve. If all people hy 
made economy a study we should have avoidy 
these hard times—all been richer and happie 
As it is now, many that have never economix 
will be compelled to economize now. May 
that have lived in the midst of abundanee, yjj 
And with all clagm 
in these times, economy will be considere), 


virtue, and be respected instead of despised, 
has too often been the case heretofore. 





A Discovery in Jerusalem, 

Mr. Grove, secretary of the Palestine 
ration Fund, writes ‘to the London Times 
announce a discovery in Jerusalem whichigp 
garded as an important step toward ascertaini 
the exact position of the Temple. Lieuteny 
Warren has discovered that the north wall ¢ 
the platform of the Mosque of Omar (to ue 
erroneous name for sake of being more intellig. 
ble) is built on the edge of a perpendiculy 
scarped rock, with its scarped face to the nor; 
in other words, that if the present flooring of th 
Haram Area was removed, the surface of th 
rock would be seen to be interrupted at the plar 
in question by a sudden artificial gap, runniy 
from east to west, both deep and wide. Of thi 
gap, Mr. Warren has only yet been able to «- 
amine a portion, but enough to reveal a subie- 
ranean arcade running apparently along th 
whole length of the platform (five hundred ai 
twenty feet), and about thirty-five in will, 
supporting the present flooring of the Harm 
Area, beneath which the whole is concealed 
Though denied by the Turkish authorities tk 
power of systematic investigation within thi 
very sacred spot, yet fortune has favored us wil 
an unlooked-for opportunity, and Mr. Ware 
has shown himself quite equal to the occasion, 
by being on the spot at the exactly proper m 
ment, and taking instant advantage of tk 
chance. 

Lieutenant Warren says: 

“On passing by the northern edge of tle 
Mosque of Omar platform I saw that the earl 
had been lately disturbed at the foot of th 
eastern steps, and on asking the Sheik of th 
mosque about it, he said that after the hear 
rains, three days before, the ground had give 
away, and that they had found an entrance 
one years as large as those at the south-e 
angle. 

“T suggested to him that the hole had bes 
badly filled in, and that it would probably gir 
way again. This morning, we went early tothe 
Haram Area, and happened to come upon tii 
place just a few minutes after the hole bil 
opened a second time; we went down into! 
and made an examination. : 

“It is a souterrain, running east and west! 
the line of the northern edge of the mosjt 
platform; it consists of an arched Ol 
eighteen feet span, with bays to the south 
twelve by seventeen feet, arched over ; the pitt 
between, being three feet six inches thick, 1 
southern side of these bays is scarped rock, si! 
on it the wall supporting the northern edge “ 
the mosque platform is built. 

* * * “The souterrain hasno appearait 
of having been constructed for a tank ; there 
not a sign of plaster about, and the rock apps" 
to have been scarped for view. It differs" 
most respects from the tanks in the Hari 
Area, and was apparently built for the purp® 
of raising up the Haram Area toa general lev! 
two arches appear to beSaracenic. For se¥ 
months I have been seeking an opportunity ” 
examine the ground on the north side of 
mosque platform near the western steps, # 





am convinced there are vaults there (from the 
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hollow sound of the ground) and my impression 
now is that the souterrain just discovered extends 
all along the northern edge of the platform. I 
jo not see that this souterrain supports the 
position of the Temple obtained by the applica- 
tion of Dr. Lightfoot’s plan to the existing plan, 


«Jt may with reason be claimed by one party 
4s the ditch on the northern wall of the Temple, 
and by the other as the northern ditch of An- 


tonia. a . 
«Jt, however, limits the space on which the 


Temple could have stood; and as other knowledge 
jg gained it may become a strong point in set- 
tling the matter.” as 


A WIFE WANTED. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: In looking over an old 
file of the Rural World my attention was called 
to an assertion made by “A Body Coming 
Through the Rye,” in substance like this: That 
any young farmer, however poor, might find a 
wile, who would willingly take a half interest 
ina farm, if asked to. Now, I am just the 
young man contemplated by that assertion.— 
My means are very limited (just having com- 
menced doing my own farming,) but I have a 
small farm—part in vineyard and part in or- 
chard: am 24 years of age; 6 feet tall; and, 
ifnot so careless about dress, might be called 
tolerably good looking. If I can find one wil- 
ling to open partnership books with me, I’d like 
it, Would prefer one near my own age, and of 
course an intelligent young lady: one who 
thinks, and has some taste for reading, as well 
as horticulture. If she even understands music, 
Icouldn’t refuse to get her a piano, when able. 
But, above all, I want a helpmate for the present. 

N.B.—Beanty is not my first wish by auy 
means. Very respectfully, T. S. Kina. 

Windsor, Henry Co., Mo., Feb. 13th, 1869. 


The following note accompanied the forego- 
ing. The writer seems to be intensely sincere: 


[Private]|—Cot. Couman—Dear Sir: An ap- 
pology may seem due from me for presuming 
tooffer such matter as the within to your ex- 
cellent paper for publication ; but, I never was 
more earnest in any thing, and selected your 
journal because it finds its way into (as a gen- 
eral thing) the more enlightened families of 
the country—families taking some interest in 
farm matters. My real name is ao, 

The spring here, I think, has actually opened. 
Blue birds are singing and frogs croaking; 
beautiful warm days, and little frost, if any.— 
Early sown wheat looks well yet. 

FROM A LADY READER. 

Cor. N. J. Couman: Last mail we received 
several of the back numbers of the Rural, 
and I find that you decline answering my 
questions because I did not give you my true 
name. Weare new readers of your valuable 

per, and I did not know your rules, We 

ave a section of land here and are putting in 
astock and fruit farm. The Rural is getting to 
be quite the oracle of our little circle, as we 
find it to be the paper, and the only first-class 
Agricultural paper, suited to our soil and cli- 
mate, 
. Lam aco-worker and helper of my husband, 
in his labor of subduing the wilderness, and so 
was delegated to make the inquiries I did of 
you, which must be my excuse. You will com- 











prehend the situation of affairs, and see why B 


withheld — name. If I am a woman, | 
4m not a “Woman’s Rights” woman. Some- 


ject as possible, as our own time and the space 


time perhaps I may give you the results of our 
labor here ; our struggles and our triumphs— 
for triumph we shall! M. H. 
Wilson Co., Kansas. 

Remarks—We now forget the inquiries made, 
Every mail brings scores of letters and many of 
them without a name. We have been com- 
pelled to decline to notice such. We want the 
name to convince us of the sincerity of the 
party in making the inquiries. No name will 
be published without the writer’sconsent. And 
here permit us to request inquirers to be as 
clear and distinct as possible in all inquiries, 
and to have as few questions to cover the sub- 


in our paper are both valuable. 


> 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 
‘Sir, bring me a good plain dinner,” said a 
melancholy looking individual to a waiter at one 
of our principal hotels in the State. 
“Yes, sir.” 
The dinner was brought and devoured, and 
the eater called the landlord aside and thus ad- 
dressed him: 
‘You are the landlord?” 
““ Yes.”’ 
‘** Yo do a good business here ?” 
Yes,” (in astonishment.) 
“You make, probably, ten dollars a day 





clear?” 

** Yes,” 

“Then I am safe. I cannot pay for what I 
haveconsumed. I have been out of employment 


for seven months, but have engaged to work to- 
morrow. I had been without food four-and- 
twenty hours when I entered your place. I will 
pay you in a week.” 

**T cannot pay my bills with such promises,” 
blustered the landlord, “‘and I do not keep a 
poorhouse. You should address the proper 
authorities. Leave me something for security.” 
“T have nothing.” 

““T will take your coat.” 

“If I go into the street without that, I will 
get my death, such weather as this.” 

“‘ You should have thought of that before you 
came here.” 

“You are serious? Well, I solemnly aver 
that one week from now I will pay you.” 

“*T will take your coat.” 

The coat was left, and a week afterwards re- 
deemed. 

Seven years after that a wealthy man entered 
the political arena, and was presented to a cau- 
cus as an applicant for a Congressional nomin- 
ation. ‘The chairman of the caucus held his 
peace. He heard the name and history of the 
applicant, who was a member of the church and 
one of the most respectable citizens. The vote 
was a tie, and he cast the negative, thereby de- 
feating the wealthy applicant, whom he met an 
hour afterward and to whom he said: 

“You don’t remember me?” 

“cc No.” 

‘“‘T once ate dinner in your hotel, and although 
I told you I was famishing, and pledged my 
word and honor to pay you in a week, you too 
my coat and saw me go out into the inclement 
air at the risk of my life without it.” 

** Well, sir, what then?” 

“Notmuch. Youcalled yourselfa Christian. 
To-night you were a candidate for nomination, 
and but for me you would have been elected to 
Congress.” 

Three years after the Christian hotel keeper 
became a bankrupt. The poor dinnerless 
wretch that was, is now a high functionary. 
We know him well. The ways of Providence 
are indeed wonderful, and the world’s mutua- 
tions almost beyond conception or belief. 





Poisonous Unprer-Crornes.—The London 


the danger of wearing orange, pink and red 
stockings, and under-clothes. They show that 
the dye which produces the various colors con- 
tains poison, and when brought in contact with 
the skin, by severe friction, produces a sore that 
is fatal in its consequences. 


Cure ror THE Toornacne.—At a meeting of 
the London Medical Society, Dr. Blake, a dis- 
tinguished practitioner, said that he was able to 
cure the most desperate case of the toothache; 
unless the disease was connected with rheuma- 
tism, by the application of the following remedy: 
Alum, reduced to an impalpable powder, two 
drachms; nitrous spirits of ether, seven drachms; 
mix and apply to the tooth. 


FRUIT TREES, &C., AT 
Whrolesatic. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


OF THE 


Saint Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offer to Dealers and Large Planters, the coming 
Spring, in part as follows: 

50,000 Apple Trees, 2 and 3 years, 4} to 7 feet, nicely 
headed, straight, stocky trees, good assortment, 
$125 per M. 

20,000 Apple trees, 3 to 5 feet, 2 years old; mostly 
branched, thrifty, well-rooted, nice trees—just the 
kind for distant transportation, or to getan orchard 





cheap $75 per M. 

re 37" Suman, 4 to 6 feet; excellent assortment, $100 
per M. 

3,000 Cherry, Dukes and Morellos, fine trees, $25 to 
$40 per 100. 


2,000 Chickasaw Plum, strong, 2 and 3 yrs, $25 per 100. 

3,000 Budded Plum, 3 to 5 feet branched, $35 per 100. 

1,000 Apricots, 4 vars. 2 years, 6 to 8 feet, $30 per 100. 
és 1 and 2 years, 3 to 5 feet, $25 per 100. 

500 Nectarines, 2 years, 6 to 8 feet, $30 per $100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant, extra, 1 year, $30 per M. 

2,000 Gooseberry, 4 years, bearing, $8 100, $60 M. 

5,000 sg 1 year, $5 per 100; $40 per M. 

10,000 Lawton Blackberry, $30 per M. 

Also, Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, Missouri Mammoth. 

20,000 Green Prolific Strawberry, $5 per M 

10,000 Asparagus, 2 years, $8 per M. 

And a general assortment of 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds, 


Prepaid by mail. For 10 cts. per oz. the best sorts 
Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach 
and Turnip. For 15 and 25 cts. peroz., the best Cab- 
bage, Celery, Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, 
Salsify, Squash and Tomato. For 40 cts. Onion and 
Peppers. The above, also, in 5 ct. papers. 25 sorts 
Garden and Flower Seeds prepaid for $1. For price 
per lb., per bashel, &c., of my collection, the most 
complete, and judicious in the country, see my new 
catalogue of Flower, Tree and Garden Seeds, and 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, gratis to 
any plain address, Early Rose potato 75 cts. per lb., 
$3 for 5lbs.; Onion seed, $4.50 per lb. prepaid. Seeds 
on commission. Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Established 1842. feb27-4t 








A NEW BOOK. 

AGENTS ARE MAKING FROM $10 TO $20 PER 
DAY IN selling the “COMPLETE HERBALIST ; 
Or, Taz Peorte Terr Own Paysicrans.” For full 
particulars, address Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 
Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. feb27-2t. 


FARM FOR SALE, 

In Benton county, Missouri. A FIRST RATE FARM, 
of 400 acres. 280improved and in cultivation. 120 
fine timber contiguous. Abundance of stock water, 
besides two wells. Two miles hedge fence (Osage 
orange). 40 acres fenced in pasture. 112 acres in 
wheat. 30 acresin meadow. Over 200 acres new 
land RECENTLY IMPROVED. Will be sold to one pur- 
chaser, or is susceptible of division. 

This valuable farm is situated directly on the State 
road from Sedalia to Springfield; ten miles north of 
Warsaw, Mo.—within one mile of stores, post-office, 
blacksmith and wagon shops, daily line of stages and 
mails, A large assortment of farm machinery, tools, 
and stock, will be sold with farm ifdesired. Residence 
new and complete—six rooms. Price $25 per acre. 
Enquire of N. J. COLMAN, Rural World office, 612 











Lancet and the London Times call attention to 


north Sth street, St. Louis, Mo. feb27—6t 
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Osage Orange 


= 
We call the attention of Farmers and Nurserymen 
generally, to the fact, that we are just in receipt of 


“OSMGE ORANGE, SED, 


Received within the last few days 


We DIRECT FROM TEXAS. 
We recommend it as PURE and GENUINE. We 


offer it at a price that will defy competition. Any 
information will be willingly given by addressing, 


BARNUM & BRO., 


Nos. 14 and 16 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
feb27-8t 


GOODRICH POTATOES. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. 





Harrisvn, $2 50 per bushel, $6 per barrel. 
Gleason, 2 00 “ $5 a 
Early Goodrich, 2 00 “ $5 66 
Cuzco, 1 75 “6 $4 “ 
Coppermine, 1 75 sad 4 “ 
White Peachblow 2 00 as $5 “ 


Delivered at express office, package free. Address, 
JOHN A. WARDER, 
feb27-4t Cleves, Hamilton County, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY BOXES—The best as well as 
CHEAPEST, BERRY PACKAGE 


Inuse. Acrate of 48 quart boxes for $1.30. Circu- 

lar sent free on application. Address, 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, 

lt Erie Co., Ohio. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 


Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 


feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 
To Fruit Growers and Amateurs 


Ot the South-west.—deud for Catalugue ot New Wes- 
tern and Southern originated apples, adapted to the 
South-west, and that will keep until Apples come 
again. Fine trees of Stark, Grimes, Culp, Liberty, 
Nicajack, May, Park, Huntsman, Lansingburg, 
Shockly, Chronicle, Wright’s Janet, Virginia Green- 
ing, and many others. Also new, rare, late Peaches, 
and an immense stock of the genuine Doolittle and 
Miami Raspberries, at unusually low rates. Address, 
It] A.M. LAWVER, South Pass, Union Co., Iils. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Osage Seed—Prime new, $15 per bushel. 
Osage Plants—First class, 1,000 $3; 10,000 $25. 
Root Grafts—Apple, packed, 10,000 $60. 
Seedlings—Maple, 1,000 $2 or $3. Evergreens, &c. 
Grapes—Sorts 1,000 first-class Concords, $35. 
Roses—Dablias, Greenhouse Bedding Plants, &e. 
Send 10 cents for three Spring Catalogues. 

Ground open. Send your orders to 
feb274t] F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, II. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring 1869. 


Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards. 

Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 

Grape Vines—Old and new varieties. 

Strawberries, and other Small Fruits; best new and 
old sorts. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 

Evergreen Trees. 

Flowering Shrubs and Plants. 

Roses, Pwonies, Dahlias, etc.; superb collections, 

Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 

Our general stock is the largest and most complete 
in the country. Prompt and careful attention given 
to every order, large or small. Cutalogues contain- 
ing full information, supplied as follows; 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 

No 2— « “ Ornamental Trees, &., 10c. 

No. 3— ey “ Greenhouse Plants, &c., 5c. 

No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 
[Established, 1840. } Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















BAYLES & BROTHER, 


Bayles’ Nursery 


CARONDELET, ST. LOUIS CO., MO., 
Offer, for Spring Planting, a Superior Stock of 
APPLE, PEACH; Dwarf and Standard 
PEAR; CHERRY and PLUM Trees. 
GRAPE VINES of the Leading Varieties, 


land 2 years old, in quantity. Also, Lawton and 
Kittatinny BLACKBERRIES; Philadelphia and 
Black Cap RASPBERRIES; Wilson’s Albany 
STRAWBERRIES, Etc. At very low rates for cash. 
Send for Prices. BAYLES & BROTHER, 
Carondelet, Mo. 


P.S.—We are now ready to contract nursery stock 
to the trade for delivery in the fall of 1869 at low 


rates. Bayes & Bro. 
feb27-3t 


1,000 Barrels SEED POTATOES. 


Karly Kose, $1 per pound; three pounds, $2. 

Early Goodrich and Harrison potatoes, $2 per bush- 
el; $5 per barrel. Warranted pure and true to 
name. Send for catalogue. J. K. HUDSON, 

feb27 tap17 Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 











KNOX FRUIT FARM AND 
NURSERIES. 


The new edition of our Decriptive and Illustrated 


Small Fruit Catalogue of 52 pages, 
And Price List of 16 pages, are now issued, and will 
be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. They 
contain a colored plate of the 


MARTHA (White Concord) GRAPE. 
Illustrations of the 
JUCUNDA, “Our No. 700,” and 
FILLMORE Strawberries; 
Hornet and Philadelphia RASPBERRIES; 
Kittatinny and Rochelle BLACKBERRIES; 
Cherry and White Grape CURRANTS ; 


: Also, descriptions of 
The leading Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, 
&e., 


With interesting accounts of some of the newer kinds 
—considerations that should influence purchasers in 
the choice of Nursery stock—the causes of failure in 
Small Fruit culture and the requisites of success—se- 
lect lists by mail and otherwise—the value of pot- 
grown strawberry plants—lists of Strawberries for 
market purposes and home use, distant and conveni- 
ent market—early, medium and late varieties in the 
order we esteem them—reports and letters of com- 
mittees and eminent fruit growers, who have visited 
our grounds to examine our varieties, modes of cul- 
ture, and system of handling fruit. 

All Growers, whether they wish to purchase our 
stocks or not, will find these two pamphlets of 68 
pages, of great value and worth ten times their cost. 
Though the edition is large, it will likely be exbaust- 
ed early. 


Beg Send at once 10 cents for a copy. oq 
J. KNOX, Box 156, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Varieties of Hybrid Gladiolus 
As well as the older sorts, 
JAPAN LILIES, LILIUM AURATUM, 
JACOBEAN LILIES, &C. 

See our Flower Seed Catalogue for 1869. 
Orders from the Trade solicited for GLADIOLUS 
in large quantities. 

J.M. THORBURN & CU., 
15 John Street, New York, 





feb27-4t 








feb27mar6,20ap3 


CHOICE CONCORD VINES, 


We bavea few hundred of extra fine Concord 
vines, for sale at the following rates—sent by ¢, 
press: (All layers,) Single vine, 25 cts.; per dozen, 7. 
per hundred, $8. Address, BARLER & CONDOy’ 
feb27 Upper Alton, Ty 


BRONZE TURKEYS, 


















































































m 
FIVE CHOICE GOBBLERS For Sale, 1 Yur R. - 
old and finely grown. $5.00 each. Address, straightes 
It) H.C. FREEMAN, South Pass, Union Co. Ty jury) ins 
SEED FOR THE MILLIO nt 
N. feb13-1 
A full assortment of Garden, Flower and Figj Al 
Seeds, fresh and genuine, including the gennin S 
Early Rose potato, at $1 per lb. by mail; 3 lbs. for | 
per peck, $5; per bushel, $15; per barrel, $49, The ONL 
Early Goodrich, per peck, $1; per bus, $2; per bbl, obtained 
Harrison, “$1.25; $2.50; “ y COL 
Climax, Heffron’s new seedling potato, highly prom. ; 
ising, at $3 per lb. 3 year ol 
These potatoes were all grown by their first di. trees, $t 
seminator, Mr. D. 8. Heffron, at Utica, N. Y,-» $3 per do 
that by purchasing of us, the grower will be sure Grimes 
getting them true to name and can change seed,~ 2 yea 
Western grown, same kinds, at less prices. i< 
Also, all the leading Novelties of the season, suc 
as—Conover’s Colossal Asparagus—{ oz. packets, § Spring Ce 
cents; 4 oz. 50 cts. mt nail 
Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn, superior quality—lam ; 
packet 10 cts.; per quart, 50 cts. ; 
Farmers’ Club Sweet Corn, highly commended—lamp feb13—4¢ 
packet, 50 cts. .——— 
General Grant Tomato, new, fine, early—packet, %, 
Surprise Oats, the best oat in Anrerica, 45 Ibs. pr 
bushel—at $10 per bushel. P By Coa 
Fresh Osage seed in quantity at low prices. ' IvporTED 
For particulars, send stamp for large illustrated 
Catalogue and Floral Guide. ) He is five 
Hovey & Heffron, ol sages 
feb27-4t 57 State St., Chicago, Illy He jars one 
; Addr 
MENEELY’S BELLS. febl3 
860 yy (Established in 1826.) —— 
s . b Bells for Churches, Academia, PREM 
5 < Factories, etc., of which more have Bred enti 
- ® been made at this establishment and Leic: 
than at all the other founderiesia Send star 
the country combined. Material SLACK, 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIR. Al —- 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated Novel: 
Catalogue sent free upon applicatin 
to E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 6 2. 
feb2 S Conover’s 
: » Mammotl 
THE ALTON er 
LARGE NUTMEG MELON, § “=! 
GROWN BY Giant Re 
BaRLER & Connon, ALTON, ILI. pack 
This melon combines more desirable qualities tha Blue Po 
any other now before the public. Its great productive y pack 
ness, beauty, size and firmness of flesh, make itu» dllow F 
EQUALED AS A SHIPPING VARIETY, while its deliciow ; pack 
flavor and long bearing season, render it worthy a plat Trimble’s 
in every garden. , Bae: 
Descriptioy.—Form, round, regularly _ ribbed. hg 
Size, large, six to nine inches in diameter. Entire pn - 
surface thickly and roughly netted. Flesh white 0 a ~. 
light green, thick, melting, sugary and highly per Cand ¢ 
fumed. arter’s | 
History.—Four YEARS AGo the Melon was found ¥ "aa 
by I. R. Dunnagan. In 1867 we purchased his entin sapsneh 
Stock of Seed; planted ong acre, and from it soli L — 
FOUR THOUSAND Melons for FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS — $ 
Last Spring we planted Five Acres. The crop ha on 
been a large one, and the most profitable of any we Vee a 
have grown. ios 
When we commenced to ship, July 30th, the price ne 






was $3.00, afterwards it advanced to $4.00, and finally 
reached $5.00 per dozen! 
TESTIMONIALS. 
H.H. Marsh, to whom our Melons sent to Chicag? 
were consigned, writes under date Chicago, Septembet 
7th, 1867: “Your Melons are the best ever shipped # 
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TIM 
















feb20-2¢ 


this town. Save plenty of Seed.” MAREN 
In reply to our letter stating our purpose to try other C. W.M 
well recommended varieties, he wrote: ‘“‘Chicago, A —all lea 
30, 1868.—Plant all the same kind you raised last yest Pears in 
In TWELVE YEARS BUSINESS I HAVE NEVER SEBS 80 grafts fi 
GOOD ASHIPPINGVARIETY. Don’t plant any new sors grafts, 
they will not equal your own kind.” : Cherry ¢ 
We will send Seed, postage paid, at the following Morte 
rates: 
Per pound, ° a e $3 50 ————— 
Per ounce, * : 30 BOUD 
Per packet, ° ‘ ; 16 Boun 
Address, ©. BARLER & CONDON, and 18¢ 
Dec. 5. Upper Alton, Iilinois. each, 
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SAMPLES 


Curls! Curls! 


PSENT FREE. 


Asample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 


free to any address. 


The Curuigve will curl the 


straightest hair on the first application (without in 


ju 


febl3-13t 


ry) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 
Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman. 


Ohio 





“STARK APPLE. 





The ONLY Stock of 2 and 3 year old trees is to be 


obtained at the 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


3 year old trees, $6 per doz; $40 per 100. 2 year old 


trees, $4 per dozen, $25 per 100. 
$3 per dozen; $15 per 100. 


1 year old trees, 


Grimes’ Golden and Fourth of July, 
2 year old trees, $3 per dozen; $20 per 100. 


ta No Scions for Sale. pg 


A good assortment of other stock. 
Spring Catalogue of Bedding and Greenhouse plant: 
now ready, and mailed to all applicants. 








R. G. Hanrorp, 





Columbus, Ohio. 
Ms Our Chesnut Stallion, 
“CHAMPION JR.” 


IS FOR SALE. 


| By Coampion—be by ALwuack—by MamsBrino—by 
' Ivporrep Messencer—dam thorough-bred mare— 


| Heis five years old, sixteen hands high; sound in 


all respects; kind, in and out of harness; is a rich 


F chesnut, beautiful form, fine action, and in al! partic 
F ulars one of the best stock horses in the West. 


Address, for further particulars, box 2484, P. 0. 


feb13—4t 


St. Louis. 








Bred entirely from imported stock. 


/PREMIUM Chester White PIGS, 


Also, Cotswold 


and Leicester Sheep, and a variety of choice Fowls. 


Send stamp fer circular and price to 
SLACK, Marysville, Union Co., 0 


McCRORY & 
feb20-5t 





BY MAIL. 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 
per packet, 25 cts. 


per packet, 25 cts. 


per packet, 50 cts. 
' Mammoth White Wax Pole Beans, per quart, $1 00; 


| Algiers Black Wax Pole Beans, per quart, $1.00; 


Giant Red Wax Pole Beans, per quart, $1.00; per 


packet, 25 cts. 


Blue Podded Runner Beans, per quart, $1.00; per 


packet, 25 cts. 


Yellow Podded Runner Beans of New Jersey, per 


packet, 25 cts. 


Trimble’s Sweet Corn—finest raised, per quart, 50 cts; 


per packet, 10 cts. 


Striped Leaved Corn Salad, per oz., 50 cts. 
Black Pekin Egg Plant, per packet, 10 cts. 
Green Thibet Egg Plant, per packet, 10 cts. 
large Perpignan Lettuce, per oz., 40 cts. 


Carter’s First Crop Peas, very earliest 
per quart, 70 cts. 


in cultivation, 


McLean’s Little Gem Peas, the finest dwarf, per 


quart, 85 ets. 
Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod Peas, per 


quart, $1.50. 


Mammoth Chili Squash, very large, per packet, 25 c. 


Por other rare and choice Vegetable 
Vegetable Seed Catalogue for 1869, 
free to applicants. . 


J. M. THORBURN 


Secds, see our 
which we mail 


& CO. 


Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 Jobn Street, New York. 








TIMBERLAND NURSERY 


MARENGO, ILLS. E. H. SKINNER, Proprietor. 


- W. Morrretpr, Agent. 


One year old Apple trees 


—all leading varieties, summer, fall and winter. Also, 


Pears in bud and graft. 


Seedling Pears. 


Pear root 


grafts for spring delivery, and 2,000,000 Apple root 


grafts, 


Cherry scions. Send for Catalogue. 


Extra Early Richmond Cherry trees. 


Also 
Address, C. W. 


Murtrenpr, 612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


jan30-3teow 





= 2 LO 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866 & 1867. 


Be ser Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
=_— for sale at this office. Price, $3 100 






WANTED--A NURSERYMAN, 


W ho thoroughly understands the propagation of Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, and Flowering plants. I will fur- 
nish everything necessary to carry on the business, 
and give him a profitable interest for a number of 
years. The nursery has been established for 15 years, 
has an extended and favorable reputation, with a 
good trade already established. For particulars, ap- 
ply toW. C. TUCKER, Columbus, Miss. feb13-4t 


New Seedling Potatoes. 
THREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, nor To 
BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER CATALOGUE, will be found 
engraved and fally described in my new Seed Cata- 
logue. Sent Gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town to sell the Cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and Reapers — Lightest 
Draft and most durable machines made. Send for 











Circular. Cireper Mower anv Reaper Co., 12 Cliff 
8t., New York. 
Guns, Revolvers, &c. 


Double Barrel Shot Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot 
Guns, Men and Boys, $3.50 to $20. Musket Shot 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 
size, $12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all 
sizes, $5 to $20. Wawtrep—Second-hand Army or 
Navy Rifles, Carbines, Revolvers, &c. For priced 
Cutalogue, send stamp to the Great Western Gun 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Liberal Discount to Agents, 


Dealers or Clubs. Terms, C. 0. D. 
PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


‘The Parlor Favorite.’ 


[he immense demand for this popular instrument, 
has induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, 
and we are consequently enabled to offer them at 
much lower rates than are charged for similar in- 
struments by other makers. Inquire of resident dea- 
lers or send for our illustrated catalogue and price 
list. Address, GEO. M. GUILD & CO., 

PraAnororte Manur’rs, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted---Light work, good pay. 


Sample 10c., retails at 30c. B. GEHR, Shiremantown, 


Penn. 
cured by Bates’ Appliances. 


STAMMERING For descriptive pamphlet, 


address. Srwpson & Co., Box 5076, N. . 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ibe French Great Sensation; novelty; cheapness; du- 
rability; in highly polished case; metallic tongues; 
brilliant’ in tone, of the best construction, with the 
most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. Eignt 
Se_ect Arms. Eminently adapted for the drawing 
room table, Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1, No. 2, 16 
airs, $2; No. 3, 24 aire, $3. All sent Free by mail 
on receipt of the amount. Address, PAUL & PAUL, 
No. 4 NewChambers St. N.Y. All parties who can con- 
veniently send Postoffice orders, are requested todo so. 














Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many 
other new vegetables, I continue make the raising of 
New and Rare Varieties a Speciality. 

I raise on my three seed farms, 


Over 100 Varieties of Seed, 


Including allthe sTANDARD SORTS, and IMPORT many 
CHOICE KINDS from England and France. 
Catalogue gratis to all JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
SPECIALTY.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. Bythe inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Organic Vibrator tor Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10c for ‘freatise on Deafness, Catarrh and Scro- 
fula, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St. N.Y. 


~ $38 Wonder. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only Taree DoLiars. Simple, practical and dura- 
ble. Mukes the elastic chain stitch, and adapted for 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it 
An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect 
order on receipt of price, $8 Address InpustRY 
Srewine Macaine Co., Manchester, NH. 














BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS sent on receipt 
of 10c. Address N.Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wall St. 


HOW SHALL WE 
PAINT OUR HOUSES? 
READY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING 
Exteriors of Country and City Houses. 

These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw 
Linseed Oil to make them ready for use. The list in- 
cludes forty shades and tints, comprising all the colors 
suitable for exterior painting. In durability and per- 
manency of color they will be found superior in every 
respect to pure White Lead, while they cost (consider- 
ing the quantity required) only about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free 
by mail. Be sure you get the genuine “ RAILROAD” 
Colors, every package of which bears our full name, 
in addition to our copy-righted title, ‘Rar_roap 
Paints AND Rartroap Coors.’ None are reliable 
which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our WARRANTED 
Perrectty Pure Comspination Warre Leap, which 
for economy and durability is the best in market. For 
sale by att Paint Deaers throughout the country, 
or MASURY & WHITON, 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 

Manufacturers of White Lead, Zinc and Painters’ 

Fine Colors. 

N. B.—“ How Shall we Paint.” A popular treatise 
on the art of House Painting, &c., by John W. Masury. 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ing. Cloth. 84 pages. 40 cts. Either of the above 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST 


AND PENN. FARM JOURNAL. 
DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Economy. 
PUBLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 

J. M. & G. D. KUESTER, EDITORS. 
ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF PracTICAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Terms :—$1 00 per annum; Ten Copies, $7 50. 
gee Advertising, 25 cents per line {or each insertion. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
T HIS MONTHLY should be in the 


hands of every family who would know how to live well 
and rear healthful and beautiful children. The Scien- 
tific American says: “The Heraup or Hears is a 
journal which contains more sensible articles on sub- 
jects of a practical moral bearing than are to be found 
in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” 
$2 a year; 20 cents anumber. We give an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine, worth $55 for 30 subscribers and $60: 
or the American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, worth 
$100, for 60 subscribers and $120. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight St., New York, 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS. Send for particulars 
ot “BEST’S IMPROVED Fruit Tree and Vine 
[Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test 
will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted inevery County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN. 63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EVERY MAN his own PRINTER. 


WITH one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, 
thus saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 
ing full infcrmation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


ARLY ROSE. POTATO, 


American and foreign Spring Wheats, Oats, Barley, 
Corn, Clover Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best 
Fodder Cutter. Send for the Exp@rimentaL Farm 
JourNAL, only 20 cents. Address, GEO. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

GRAY’S PAT BRICK CHINE. 
Send for circular to Wasaineton [ron Works, New- 
burgh, N.Y. Sole Manufacturers for the United States 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


Those having friends afflicted are earnestly solicited 
to send for a Circular Letter of References and Tes- 
timonials, which will convince the most skeptical of 
the curability of the disease, Address, Van Buren 
Lockxrow, M.D., 36 Great Jones St. N. Y. City. 


“WANTED! WANTED! 


AGENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest article sold can be exchanged for a Sil- 
ver-plated Five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon exchange list. Com 
missions to Agents larger than ever, Send for Cireu- 
lar. 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SEED SWEET POTATOES 
For sale by E. A. oe ” 


NEW AND FRESH. 
A BOOK THAT 1S REALLY USEFUL. 
‘The American 


FRUIT CULTURIST 


Containing Practical Directions for 
The Propagation aud Culture of Fruit Trees in 
the Nursery, Orchard and Garden. 


By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Illustrated with Four Hundred and Eighty 
Accurate Figures. 

In one handsome volume of over 500 pages, and 
strongly and neatly bound in extra muslin. 
Price, $3. 

We have read hundreds of criticisms on this book, 
and they unanimously pronounce it the most thor- 
ough, practical and comprehensive work publish- 
ed. The engravings are not copies of old cuts from 
other books, butare mainly original with the author. 


A Standard. 


No Book has superseded 


THE AMERICAN 


GARDENERS’ ASSISTAN'T, 


Containing Complete Practical Directions for the 
Cultivation of 


Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit Trees, 
and Grape Vines. 
By Thomas Bridgeman. 


GARDENER, SEEDSMAN AND FLorist. 
A new, stereotyped edition, revised, enlarged and 
illustrated. In one beautiful volume of over 500 pages, 
handsomely bound in extra muslin, full gilt back. 


Price, $2.50. 


3 Both of the above valuable books are sont by 
mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, on receipt of the price affix- 
ed, by the publishers of this paper, or b 


WM. WOOD & CO. Publishers, 
New York. 


For Sale by Booksellers all over the United States. 
feb20-3t 


feb20-St 








We have on hand a splendid lot of . 
1-year old Concord Grape Vines, 
At $35 per 1000. 

Osage Orange Plants, 


At $2.50 per 1000. 


_Apple Root Grafts, 
At $7 per 1000. Address, 
JOHN RIORDAN & CO., Bloomington, III. 
feb20-3t 











_CHARLES PARKER. 
(Spun For Cincyian..). MERIDEN CONN 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Send for Circular, &c., to Meriden, Conn. 
feb13-8t 


FRUIT BOXES. 


Cash orders for the Hatuock, the Lock, and the 
Octagon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 
filled by C. COLBY & CO., 

Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 
feb13-13t Illinois. 


FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE! 


Peach Trees, 12 varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, No.1, $100 per M. 
Concord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 

Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 per M. 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9; and Kirtland, 
$10 per M. Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per M. and 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our trees, vines 
and plants are well rooted. HANFORD & CO., 
feb20-St Bristol, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


HARRISON POTATOES. 
$2.50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


1 lb, 75 cts; 3 Ibs. $2; 4 lbs. $2.50. Sent by mail, 


post-paid. 
J. M. BEECHER, 
Newport, Franklin Co., Mo. 





feb20-tf 


NOVELTIES in FLOWER SEEDS. 


For all the New anv RAre FiLower SEeps—see 
our FLower Seep CatTatogve for 1869, which we 
mail free to applicants. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 








fob20-2t ee i a 
Fruit Farm for Sale. 


The subscriber cffers for sale, his well-improved 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washington 
County, Mo.—6 acres in vineyard, 15 acres orchard, 
2frame houses, ete. etc. Will be sold cheap and on 
easy terms. For further particulars, apply to 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., Mo., 
or to N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
jan30-3m 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Catalogues of Choice FLower Szreps and 
SPRING BULBS, 


Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











feb13tf 


NATIVE EVERGREENS 


From Forest and Transplanted. 

We will furnish the following varieties from forest 6 
to12inches: Balsam Fir, American Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American Arbor 
Vite; also American Larch, Sugar Maple Seedling and 
Mountain Ash. Send for Circular. 

8S. L. KEITH, Palatine, Cook Co., Ill. 
ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 
ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand. 
Also, DAHLIAS, GREENHOUSE annd other Beppine 
Plants, Roses, Gladiolus, &c. Catalogues free to all 
applicants. Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Harrison, $2 per bushel; Earty York, $1.50; 
Also, 6,000 Evergreens, all sizes, 


Address, GEO. M. DEWEY, 
Keytesville, Mo, _ 


HOVEY & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Guide to the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden, for 1869. 


The 36th Edition is now ready, containing 150 
pages, ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDs oF 100 BEAuTIFUL 
ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive list of 2500 varieties of 
Fiower and VEGETABLE SEEDS, including the Novet- 
tres for 1869; a list of 150 Frenca GLApIoLvs, with 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE. 

Our Guipg is the most complete ever published, 
containing full and plain directions for the CuLTURE 
or Frowers and VeGEeTasBLes. A copy mailed to all 
applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents. Sent free to 
our regular customers. Address 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market 8t., Boston, Mass. 
feb13.&28 




















Jan30-st 














a, 
Western Agricultural Depot ay 
Seed Store. 
WM. KOENIG & CO, 
No. 207 North Second St., above Pine, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
General Agents for 










John Deere’s 








PSS eT IAMS | 


DHHRAHS 

Genuine Moline Plows, 
Deere’s Walking Corn Cultivate, 
The Celebrated 


BUCKEYE 


REAPER AND MOWER: 

(The head and front of the Reaper and Mony 
Family.) 

Brown’s Improved Corn Plante, 

McSherry’s Grain Drill 
&C, &C. 

Agricultural Implements, Farm and Garin 


SHEDS. 


yee 


Wa WANTED Every Farne 


To send for our Descriptive Circulars—maikd 
Free toall Applicants. 












Jan23 é 


Grape Plants and Wood 
A splendid lot of Norton’s Virginia layers; also, Irs, 
Hartford Prolific, Concord and Rogers’ No. 1. Pla 
and Wood at low rates, Address, 

Dr. C. W. SPALDING, 
President Cliff Cave Wine Company, 
St. Louis or Kirkwood, hh 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


How to double the value of land and the profits 
stock ; how to raise three times the quantity of il 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustw 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Monti, 
according to ability andenergy. Send for a Circuit 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Ps, 
Cincinnati, 0., Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. 

jan23—3o. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLI( 
COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 


For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from inseli 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 


Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will also destt 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and impr 
the quality of the wool, 

Cresylic Ointment 


Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healitf 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 


Will destroy vermin on animals and protect the 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, beddits 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, (4% 


BOLIC ACID, Etc. et 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS 004 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, ¥* 








feb13-4t 













































jan30-6m 
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cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 

SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 

, TO CONTINUE, 

7 Irritation of the Lungs, a per- 

manent Throat Affection, or 

an Incurable Lung Disease 
18 OFTEN THE RESULT. 


? 
Brown's 
° > 16 l ° 4 
Bronchial Troches, 
Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 
diate relief. 
For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 


sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS, 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Trocnes useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
The TROCHES are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
men throughout thecountry. Being an article of true 
merit, and having Proven their efficacy by a test of 
many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the Trocues are uni- 
versally pronounced betver than other articles. 

OsTain only “Brown’s Broncuiat Trocues,” and 
do not take any of the worTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
may be offered. 


Dec, 26-4m. 









” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





GRAPE VINES. 

We have a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
sisting of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
Virginia, &c., which we guarantee to be inferior to 
none, and equaled by very few sent out by other parties. 
Price List now ready and sent to all applicants free. 
Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, IIL. 


oct3-6mos 

REWARD in Beautiful 
500.00 Presents have been 
paid our Agents in all parts of the Union, and we would 
say to the Ladies that for ONE DOLLAR we are sell- 
ing Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, 
Furniture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, 
dc, dc. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge 
to Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards, 

jeer Circulars sent free to any address. 
N.B. Shun al) houses in this line with flaming adver- 
tisements, as they deceive you with long schedules 





and promises, which they have not the power or will to A CAN —— To Sell the 

fulfill. Yours, very truly, WYETH &CO., The si NS Rag th a 

P. 0. Box 2931. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. one invented. wa knit 20.0 stitches per minute, Liberal 
icemen 0 nts. 

Oct, 17-6m. MACHINE CO., Boston, Mam. or'8t Louis Me. ne 





PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at the Jate 
Chester Co. Ag’! Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOU WANT MARTHA! 


Every Grape-Grower wants it, as the Best, Most 
Valuable and Reliable Waits Wine Ann TasBie 
Grape, yet introduced to the American people. In 
every way as Perfectly Hardy, Healthy, Productive 
and Vigorous in Growth as the Concord, from which 
it is aSeedling. It is, however, more refined and del- 
icate in flavor, and ripens about 10 days earlier. It 
is Sweet, Rich and Sprightly, and will occupy even a 
higher position among White Grapes than the Con- 
cord holds among black ones. Also, Splendid one 
and two-year Vines of Concord, Hartford, Ives, Del- 
aware, Weehawken, Salem, Rogers’ and Allen’s Hy- 
brids, Iona, &c. Send stamps for Illustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of over 50 Varieties of Grapes and 
Small Fruits, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 

ja 23-8t] Delaware, Ohio: 





Ee. BB. BOOTHS 
Tobacco Sheep Wash. 


Tobacco juice has long been used as a remedy for 
the skin diseases of sheep. 


E. B. Booth’s Tobacco Sheep Wash 


Isa combination of the extract of tobacco and other 
healing remedies, and it can be safely recommended 
as an infallible cure for all skin diseases of animals: 
and especially for that disease so destructive to sheep, 
commonly known as the Scab. The “Wash” has been 
extensively used by sheep raisers in the Western 
States with the most satisfactory results. I append 
a letter from unquestionable authority as to the effi- 


cacy of the “Wash.” 
Sr. Louis, Feb. 9, 1868. 

Mr. E. B. Boorn—Dear Sir: From my own exam- 
ination, and from being familiar with the ingredients 
of your Tobacco Sheep Wash, I cheerfully recommend 
it to both farmers and sheep growers, particularly the 
latter. Having been long and extensively engaged 
in buying wool and manufacturing woolen goods, it 
is natural that [ should have a high appreciation of 
your valuable discovery—and [I insist that all wool 
growers should keep on hand a supply of your Wash, 
which they will find a sure cure for the Scab and 
other skin diseases, which cause depreciation in the 
value of wool and great destruction to sheep. Wish- 
ing you success, I remain yours respectfully, 

S. Tuorp, Presdent St. Louis Woollen Mfg. Co. 
PRICES—Kegs, 10 gallons, $8. Half barrels, 20 
gallons, $14. Barrels, 40 gallons, $20. 

One barrel of this Wash diluted with water, as per 
instructions on each barrel, will serve to dip 400 to 
500 sheep. 

I also manufacture a TOBACCO SOAP, which 
partakes largely of the same ingredients of which the 
Sheep Wash is made. It is excellent for cleansing 
the wool and producing a healthful condition of the 
skin. Price 15 cents per lb. Parties wishing a sup- 
ply, will order through the house of J. W. BOOTH 
& SONS, 602 & 604 North Second St., Saint Louis, 
Mo. feb6—4t 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
© month, here, male and female, to intro- 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider & most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. Wo will 


ic Lock Stitch.” Ev 

stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 

, + without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 

3 month and exp ora issi m 

which twice that amount can be made. Address, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
ee ry 
e ry on. n ani chea, 
a : iy ge ly practical p 














ja93t feb5t 


To Whom It May Concern. 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, of 
all the Leading Varieties For SALE CHEAPER THAN 
Ever Berore Orrerep. Also Root Cuttings, Cur- 
rant and Goosberry Bushes, Grape Vines, Asparagus 
Roots and Early Rose Potatoes, all Warranted Gen- 
uine and of the Best Quality. Persons wishing to 
plant any of the above, would do well to send for a 
List of Our Low Prices previous to purchasing else- 
where. Correspondence Solicited, and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. CHAS. COLLINS, 
ja 16-10t] Moorestown, N. J. 


ONION SEED. 50 lbs. Wethersfield 


Red and Yellow Danvers, raised and cleaned with 
care, by the undersigned, last summer, and warranted 
to be FRESH and GENUINE. Address, 

feb6—4t Rev. G. MILLER, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

















future wife or husband. Norris & Co., 52 John St. 
jan30-10t _ New York. 











The Comstock & Glidden SPADER 


A substitute for the plow in preparing the ground for 
seed. The only successful thing of the kind in the 
world. For circulars, address, Epw. P. Auuis & Co. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Artna, Canada West. 





A MYSTERY--ANY PERSON/)|— 
sending us their address with 25 cents enclosed, will 
receive by mail the name and carte-de-visite of their 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 


For sale by E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
at $2 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


Fresh Garden, Flower and 


Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 


PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 
A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per lb., 





5 lbs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade lists. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 


Plymouth, Mass. 
Jan 9-3m 


Established 1842. 





Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


FRUIT TREES! 

Send fora CaTaLogus of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&ec.,&c. Address, STARK, BARNETT &CO., 

Oct 3-6m] Louisiana, Mo. 

APPLE GRAFTS. 

All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 
Sample and List; will besold verylow. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr.JNO. E. ENNIS &CO. 
Jan2-3m] Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 
May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELI).. 


x AL! 
CHOICE \ PORTED} 


OWER SEEDS 35 

















1869. 
Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEE § 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descr p- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds. d 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 
“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 

colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direo- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to allothers, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 

Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 

Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 


Vetermary Hssay. 


Now Ready—“PRIZE ESSAY, on 
PURGATIVE AGENTS TO THE HORSE.” 
Price 25 cents. May be obtained from the author, 

T. K. QUICKFALL, V.S., 
Veterinary Surgeon, Lexington, Ky. 
N.B.—Address, without delay, to secure a copy, as 
it is no “catch-penny”—it will repay the reader well. 














feb6-5t Milwaukee, Wis. 


feb13-ly 


3mdecl2 
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Colman & Sanders 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY 


Would again respectfully inform their friends and 
the public, that they are prepared to fill orders for 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 


&c., of the best quality and at moderate prices, the 
leading items of which are presented in the following 
retail list. 

APPLE TREES. 


2 and 3 years old, 5 to 7 feet high, Each. Hund. 


Ist selection, F . 25e¢ $20 
2 years old, 4 to 5 feet, 2d size, 20 15 
Siberian Crab, Red and Yellow varieties, 40 30 


Leading kinds grown: Early Harvest, Red June, 
Red Astrachan, Sweet June, Sweet Bough, Summer 
Queen, Summer Pearmain, Benoni, Keswick Codlin, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Fall Queen, Fall Pippin, Colvert, Fulton, Strawberry, 
Yellow Belleflower, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Ben Davis, White Pippin, White Winter 
Pearmain, Missouri Keeper, Huntsman’s Favorite, 
Large and Small Romanite, Northern Spy, Golden 
Russett, Tulpahocking, Domine, Willow Twig, Pry- 
or’s Red, Smith’s Cider, Tallman’s Sweet, Minkler, 
Baldwin, Wagner, Tompkins Co. King, Milam. 


PEAR TREES—The best varieties. 
Each. Hund. 


Standard, 2 and 3 years old, 5 to 6 feet, 75c $50 
« medium size, 3 to 5 feet, 50 40 
Dwarf, 2 and 3 years, Ist selection, 50 40 
- ” d size, 40 , 80 


PEACH TREES. 
1 year from bud, fine trees, 25c each; $20 per hund. 
2 “ “« 40c each. 

Varieties consist of—Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, 
Haines’ Early, Crawford’s Early and Late, Early 
Cling, Serrate & large Early York, Cooledge’s Favorite 
George the Fourth, Yellow Alberge, Red and Yellow 
Rareripe, Old Mixon Free and Cling, Stump the 
World, Red Cheek Melacaton, Newington Cling, 
Washington Cling, Late Admirable, Columbia, Presi- 
dent, Smock, Heath Cling and Free. 

Also a few trees of Wricut’s Mammoth Hears 
Cine, $1 each; and avery few trees of the following 
at 50c each—Harker’s Seedling, Moore’s Favorite, 
Busky Hill, Beer’s Smock, Beer’s Late Melacoton, 
Mountain Rose, Reeves’ Favorite and Van Buren’s 
Golden Dwarf. 

CHERRY TREES. 
2 years old, 5 to 7 feet, extra fine; 75c each, $50 hund. 
1 and 2 years, 2d size, 50c each; $40 per hundred. 

Early Richmond or May, Donna Maria, Plum 
Stone, Morello, Shannon, May Duke, Late Duke, 
Carnation, Reine Hortense, Belle Magnifique, Black 
Tartarian, Gov. Wood, Early Purple, Yellow Span- 
ish; also, a few trees of the “Barbour May,” from 
Kentucky, from whence it comes with the highest re- 
putation as a hardy and excellent sweet cherry. $1 


each. 
BUDDED PLUM TREES. 
2 years old, Ist selection, fine, 75c each. 
1 and 2 years old, 2d selection, fine, 50c each. 
Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Red Gage, 
Autumn Gage, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage, Gen. 
Hand, Magnum Bonum, Smith’s Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, &c. 
CHICKASAW PLUM. 
Fine trees, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
APRICOTS. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50c each; $35 per hundred. 
NECTARINES. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
QUINCES. 


Orange and Portugal, 50c each; $40 per 100. Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, . $11 50 
GRAPE VINES. Freudenau’s extra, per barrel, ° 9 00 
P Doz. Hund.| Banner Mills extra per barrel, * 8 00 
Concord, 1 year, 25c each, ° $200 $800] Rye flourper barrel, . 7 ‘ 7 00 
6s Bearing Vines, 50c each, 400 2000| Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
Hartford Prolific, 1 year, 30c each, 300 15 00| Cracked wheat per barrel, ; . 10 00 
“ “6 2“ 50¢ « 4 00 Graham flour per barrel, ° ° 10 50 
Delaware, 2 years, 50¢ each, 4 00 Pearl barley per pound, : ° 124 
Norton’s Virginia, 1 year, 40c each, 350 2000] Buckwheat flour per pound. ‘ 5 
- - 2 years, 50c each, 400 Buckwheat flour, pat’d hul’d, per pound, 64 
Ives’ Seedling, 2 years, 50c each, 4 00 Hominy per barrel, ° ° ° 6 50 
Tona, 1 year, 50¢ each, F 5 00 Corn grits per barrel, ° . 6 50 
Israella, 1 year, 50c each, . 5 00 Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 4 00 
Creveling, 1 year, 50c each, B 5 00 Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 tbs., 1 40 
Clinton, 2 years, 25c each, . 2 00 6 00| Bran, for feed, per 100 tbs., ° 1 00 
Taylor’s Bullitt, 2 years, 25¢ each, 2 00 6 00| Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 ths., A 1 25 
GOOSEBERRIES. Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 10 


Houghton Seedling, 1 year, $1 50 per doz; $5 hund. 
“ “ 


BLACKBERRIES. 
Lawton, or New Rochelle, 


Kittatinny, very hardy, 30c each; $3 per doz. 
Missouri Mammoth, 50¢ each; $5 perdoz. 
RASPBERRIES. 


Clarke, new Red, and said to be very 
hardy, $1 each. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Wilson’s Albany, $1 50 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
Agriculturist, $2 per hundred. 
Green Prolific, $2 per hundred. 


CURRANTS. 
Doz. 100 1000 
Red Dutch, 2 years, fine, $150 $600 $400 
White “ és " 200 800 
Cherry, White Grape, and 
Fertile de Pallua, 250 1000 
Black Naples, 150 600 


RHUBARB. 
Linneus, 25 to 50c each, as to size, $2 doz; $10 hund 
Victoria, és “ “ “ “ 


ASPARAGUS. 
Large Purple Top, 2 years, strong, $150 per hundred 
$8 00 per thousand. 


fering their usual fine assortment of 


EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c., 


supply the public at reasonable prices. 
EVERGREENS consist of Norway, Hemlock, Black 
or Blue and Red Spruces; Scotch, Austrian, White, 
Corsican, Red and Mountain Pines, Balsam and Sil- 
ver Firs; American and Siberian Arbor Vites; Irish 
and Swedish Junipers, Spreading Juniper or Savin, 
embracing every hardy and desirable article in this 
line, in sizes from 6 inches to 8 feet, and prices at 
about 25c per foot for small trees to 50c¢ per foot for 
large and well furnished handsome specimens, 
We have also all the most desirable hardy flower 
ing shrubs—fine large bushes—and in great profu- 
sion, such as Snowballs, Lilacs, Spireas—a dozen 
kinds—flowering all summer; Wiegelias, Euonymus, 
Callicarpas, Hypericum, Burning Bush, Bridal 
Wreath, Mock Oranges, Deutzias, Altheas, Purple and 
White Fringe, Upright and Climbing Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias, Bignonias, and many others; Roses, Pwo- 
nias, &c. &c., from 50c to 75¢ each. 

Address COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Nursery and Fruit Depot, 612 North Fifth street, 
St. Louis. Missouri. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


At wholesale and retail, by J. B. MATTHEWS, 
Jordan’s Grove P.O., Ills, 
Correspondence invited. 


feb20-2t 
Orange Hedge 
PLANTS by the thousand, 
one hundred thousand, or 


million. Address, 


WESLEY YOUNG, Lock Box 218, 
feb20-3t Bloomington, Ills. 


BANNER MILLS, 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 














Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 





2 year, $2 per doz. 






WM. FREUDENAU. 


$150 doz; $6 hund. 
Wilson’s Early—new, very superior—50c each; $4 doz 


COLMAN & SANDERS also take pleasure in of- 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FINE 


Of all of which we have much the largest and finest 
stock and assortment of any establishment in St. 
Louis: and no pains will be spared to keep up our 
present and past reputation in this respect, and to 


cultural paper published in the West. 
on fine book paper, contains sixteen pages of reading 
matter, and edited by one whose interests have always 
been identified with Missouri. 
ness, Neat appearance, and being so ably edited, makes 
it the cheapest of all papers. 
scribe for it. 
World.” 





ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS, 


ry a 

OFFICE OF THE RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY Fanwe, 
February, 23, 

The channels of trade were all moving with a moj. 
erate but reliable current, until Jack Frost, with one 





Doz. Hund. | of his sudden after-thoughts, came back to look after 
Doolittle Black Cap, ° ° $100 $5 00| the devastations made in December, and to see if ther 
Miami Black Cap, ° ° 1 00 5 00/ was any particular mischief he could yet accomplish 
St. Louis Red, . ° e 1 50 6 00} before his term of office expired. So he sent the 
Purple Cane, . ° ° 1 50 drifting snow, and putting his strong arms to the 
Philadelphia, best and hardiest Red, 200 12 50 


breaks, he succeeded in stopping for a few days the 

hammer and the trowel, and reminding shipper’s thy 

summer had not yet come. It has not been go eolq 

here since the 11th of December last, but the sun jy 

so high, now, that in mid-day it will be warmer; gtjjj 

we may have a week or two of cold, and all things 

considered, especially agriculturally, and looking to 

the general health, this ‘cold snap” may be of great 

benefit. 

0) There is but little fluctuation in flour and grain; jp 
provisions, the market is unsettled, and tobaceo jg 

drooping. We quote: 

Tozacco— New, inferior green and frosted lugs, 33 

(@$4; do sound, $1@6; common old lugs, $6@3; 

sound fillers, $3@9 50; dark factory, dried shippers, 

-|/89@11; medium bright fillers, $13@16. 

Iizmpe—Market quiet, with a limited demand, new 

undressed, $160; hackled tow, $120 # ton. 

Frour—Sales nominal; supers and extra, $7 25@ 

218 25; $9 50@10 for XXX to choice. 

Rye FLour—$6 50@7 25 for city ; $6 25@6 50 for 

country. 

Wueat—Firm; spring choice, $1 30@1 35; fancy, 

$1 50; several large sales on privateterms. Winter— 

common to prime, $1 60@1 75; choice Illinois, $1 85; 

very choice, $2@2 10—also large sales of winter wheat 

on private terms. 

Corn—Mixed, 68@69c; yellow, 70c; white ehoice, 

70@72e. 

Oats—Demand fair, and prices firm; range of mar- 

ket 61@66c, according to quality and color. 

Rye—Lower; $1 29@1 30. 

BarLteEy—Demand better and prices going up; 

choice Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota, $2@2 20. 

Hay—Firm and higher, according to quality, $22 

50@24@25. 

Bran—90c; shipstuffs, $1 65. 

Larp—Choice kettle, 19¢ ; choice, 21}e. 

Dressep Hogs—Sale 9 head, averaging 200 ths, at 

$11 75 PB 100 ths. 

Hipes—Western dry flint in demand at 25@25}e; 

dry salt at 21@22c, and green do, at 113@12}e. 

Woor—We quote: Tub-washed, 52@54c; do and 

picked, 54@56c; fleece-washed, 37@45c ; unwashed, 

27 @33e. 

On1ons—$7 P bbl; sets, $6 25, 

Potatoes— $2 50 # bbl. 

Brans—Medium, $3. ° 

Seeps—Clover, scarce and high, $10@11; Hunga- 

rian in some demand, $1 70; flax, $2 25@2 35; tim- 

othy, $3@3 45; hemp, $2. 

Driep Fruirs—Entirely neglected. 

Butrer—All grades below choice, dull and nominal; 

choice selections, 374@40c. 

CnuEeEese—Uhio factory, 214}@22c; New York, 22} 

@23c. 

Pouttry—Season for dressed poultry about over; 

market bare—good chickens, 15@18c $ bb. 

Eecs—144@ lic per doz., shipper’s count. 

GREEN AppLes—Common to choice, $5@8 # bbl. 

CRANBERRIES—$20@23 P bbl. 

CorreE—Kio, fair, 23@24c; good to prime, 243@ 

25c. 

Motasses—Plantation, 80@90c; Hanna’s syrup, 

85@95e. 

Rice—Carolina, 10@114c; Louisiana, 93@ 10}e. 

Satt—Domestic $ bbl, $3; G. A. PB sack, $2 70. 

+ @ e ——__ 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 
Market quiet, sales principally for home demand, 
with a downward tendency for low grades of beef 
cattle; for mutton sheep, demand good. 
Sreers—Choice shipping, $7; No. 1 butchers’ 
stock $6@6 50; second grade, $5 50@6; good, $4 50 
(@5; lower grades at so much per head. Hogs—Heavy 
and fat, $10 75@11; good, weighing over 200 ths, $10 
@10 50; light hogs, $9 50. Market firm and without 
change. 
SnerP—Good quality at $3 50@5 # head. 

_—_ — —— . > em --- 
The North Missouri Herald, Huntsville, Mo., Feb. 
17th, 1869, says: ‘We have before us the best Agri- 
It is printed 


The remarkable cheap- 


All farmers should sub- 
It is useless to say it is Colman’s Rural 
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